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BITBSRACT BEB. 


THE WATER QUEEN. 
Calm, calm is thy dwelling, 
*Neath the green sunny sea , 
Not a sound there is swelling 
Save thy wild minstreisy— 
Save the song of Ocean's daughters 
From their cool grot of shells, 
That steals o’er the waters, 
And calms them with its spells 





And ofttimes o’er the billows 
In thy car thou skim’st along , 
And in the yellow moonlight 
Is heard thy dulcet song, 
By those who chance to wander 
By creek, or lonely bay, 
And see thee smoothly gliding 
Through the silvery-sparkling spray. 


When sunny beams are shining 
Down the deep, in gleamy light, 
Then oft thou sit’st reclining 
On thy coral ¢ouch so bright ; 
Whilst thy sea-maids ate decking 
Thy soft and silken hair, 
With pearly-studded chaplets, 
And gems of beauty rare 


For costly is the treasure 
In thy bright domain below, 
In the gardens of thy pleasure, 
Where the groves of coral grow 
Oh, how I'd roam enchanted 
(If such a thing might be,) 
Through all thy realm of wonder, 
Beneath the deep, deep sea ! 


Amid the groves of coral, 
And caves of crystal bright, 
And treasures of the ocean, 
Forbid to mortal sight— 
To gaze upon the secrets 
Of the vast and hoary deep, 
That sometimes come in visions 
To chain our eyes in sleep 


PRAYER. 

BY MR. BECKFORD OF FONTRIL!. 
Like the low murmurs of the secret stream 
Which thro’ dark alders winds its shady way, 
My suppliant voice is heard,—ah do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw my hours away 
In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail! 
I wander lunely—communing with God 
When the faint-sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings thro’ my sinking frame, 
I turn to thee ;—that holy peace impart” 
Which soothes th’ invokers of thy awful name 
O all pervading spirit! sacred beam! 
Parent of life and light! Eternal power ' 
Grant me th’ obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of that bright essence in my dying hour. 


—— 
WIVES OF THE CASARS. 


The unbounded powers confided to Augustus were shared, and to a very great 


ertent directed, by the empress, whose authority in Rome was obviously as | 


strong and active as that of the *‘ Imperial Caesar." The city ratified the ces- 
sion of its freedom by every extravagance of servile flattery; while the judi- 
cious prince, who had extinguished the vital spirit of the commonwealth, amused 
the peuple by retaining all the immaterial forms and nameof the Republic. The 
provinces followed the example of the capital. They were exhausted by suc- 
cessive wars and the oppression of their irresponsible and rapacious governors; 
disheartened by the cold neglect or connivance of the senate, they naturally 
looked for an alleviation of their sufferings in the new administration of affairs. 
Peace, on any terms, appeared desirable to countries invariably the victims of a 


war; and, accordingly, the suffrage of the provinces was clamorous in favour of | 


the usurpation. The kings of foreign countries signified their pleasure at the 
elevation of Augustus, and rivaiied one another in the adulation and priority of 
their congratulations. Among other demonstrations of their friendship and 
respect, they raised triumphal arches to his glory, founded cities in honour of 
his victories, aud manifested by every possible evidence their respectful depend- 
ence on the amicable feelings of -*the father of his country.” In the mass of 
flattery which foreign potentates bestowed on Cesar, there was that sameness 
of profession which generally characterises the homage of temporizing subser- 
vience. But the submission of King Herod of Judea was a memorable exceptiun 
to the general servility. He was accounted—wherefore it appears not—the ablest 
Politician of bis time, and had been the most zealous and faithful partisan of 
Antony. The rain of that triumvir, it was expected, would be fatal to King 
Herod ; for Augustus had expressed, and in some instances evinced, his resent- 
ment against the coadjutors of his fallen enemy. The monarch of the Jews, 
whose affairs were much embarrassed by his constancy to Antony, set sail for 
Rhodes, where he found the emperor, and addressed him in the following strain of 
magnanimity :—** | have assisted Mark Antony with money, troops, and counsel, 


and should willingly have rendered him my services in person, had I not been | 


called by the exigence of war. I did not abandon him, even after his defeat ; 
my affection did not perish with his fortune ; on the contrary, as I was indisso- 


lubly pledged to his concerns, I endeavoured to avert his fall, and gave him soch | 


Advice as zeal and gratitude suggested—advice, which had he followed it, might 
perhaps have left him happy at the present hour. I strongly urged him to abau- 
on Cleopatra; I endeavoured to impress on his conviction the fatal evils of 

Protracted intercourse ; I pointed to him, as a soldier, the remnant of bis 
amy, and bade him look to the recovery of power and fortune. If my attach- 
ment to Mark Antony, who honoured me with bis esteem and friendship, who 
*ariched me by his benefactions, be a crime—then, Casar, I am guilty. Yet, 
Surely, every honest heart would have espoused the part | acted ; for who but 
the basest of mankind could prove unfaithful toa generous patron in the hour of 
bis affliction’? Iam sensible, thank the gods, to the duties of gratitede and 
‘nendship ; and you, Augustus, may convince yourself of my sincerity, if you 


*ign to occupy the place in my esteem vacated by the death of Antony. You 

Will find in Herod the same attachment and good faith which he kept inviolately 

*in your former foe Phe generosity of this ad ress propitiated Caesar, whe 
y gave his » the f Hered, but enlarged his kingd 


by the appendage of several important cities. ‘The monateh of Judma, studious 
of his patron's favour, built Cwsarea to his fame, and ailorned it with two sump- 
tuous temples dedicated to his divinity. He moreover instituted games in honotr 
of his “human god,” and gave a splendid prize as the. reward of the victorious 
|competitor; while Livia, anxious to sustain and emulate his flattering monifi- 
| cence, despatched a present of 500 talents to be added with the bounty of the 
royal parasite. 
, Livia’s reverend affection for Augustus was instantly reciprocated. He de- 
| molished the magnificent and specious house of bis opulent freedman, Pollio, on 
| the sacred way, and built upon its site a portico commemorative of her virtues 
| But ihe real testimony of his affection was more emphajieal!y manifested in his 
total acquiescence in her wishes, in his unreserved adoption of her opinions, 
) and, shortly, in the palpable participation of the imperial power, which Livia 
thencelorth more than shared with him to the last of bis existence 
| It was Livia’s object, by perpetual fascination, to enslave the mind of Cwsar; 
and she was a consummate mistress of her art. Her persogial attractions, it was 


| trae, had Jost their novelty ; yet still the ever-varying charatof mind and manner | 


substituted more than an equivalent of influence on the passion of Augustus. Li- 
via's nature, both physical and spiritual, was ardent in the extreme ; yet policy had 
\ 80 induced, and art had so enabled her to wear the’ guise of moderation, that Au- 
| gustus loved in her accomplished artifices the unpretending and submissive minis- 
| try to his capricious will. Notuntila much remoter periéd of his life did the 

accumulation of domestic sorrows awaken him fram the enchantment which 
had so desputically and fatally beguiled his unsuspicious satisfaction. 
was implicitly informed of Caesar's passion for Terentia, the wife of the polite 
| Mecwnas ; from the bottom of her heart she execrated that superlative but 
faithless beauty; yet, notwithstanding, in their meetings at the court and else- 





serenity and friendship. It has indeed been said, in dereliction of the pride 


{ sad policy of Livia, that her reproaches were uttered on Terentia, though | 


qualified in such a manner as to shew that she respected in the person of her 
[rival the passion of ber hasband. But it seems by no means to agree with 
| Livia’s artificial character for acquiescence, that she should bitterly arraign 
| Tereatia’s virtue, and divulge to common notoriety a tolerated intergourse, at 
| once disgraceful to the minister and guilty in the prince. Atthe same time it 
| must be remembered that the wary Livia herself was not above the empire of 
lubricity, and that, in spite of her precautions in the public waik of life, some 
clandestine passages in her demeanour afforded fearful grounds for a provoked 
rectimination. Livia’s comprehensive views were daily cherished, if not by the 
increasing, at least by the confirmed, devotion of Augustus; and far from 
hazarding the one aspiring purpose of her life, by coupling it with any object of 
a minor and more fretful passion, she skilfully facilitated Caesar's private plea- 
sures, affecting an impenetrable ignorance of their existence. While medita- 
ting the advancement of her sons, she looked with no inactive satisfaction on 
{ hes. 4geumulated powers. Her influence she regarded less as the consummation 
| than the means of her ambition. Ever mindful of the prodigy which promised 
| empire to her issue, her politic and indefatigable mind was unremittingly em- 
| ployed in compassing its glorious fulfilment. The most important offices, the 
highest honours, an immediate confidence, were bestowed on both her sons 
| Tiberius and Drusus, at the head of mighty armies, commanding all the legions, 
| and the delegates of the imperial authority, were incessantly extolled by Livia’s 
vigilant attention to their fame ; and their merits and their favour with Augustus 
; were thus familiarised to the community. Nor indeed was the capacity of 
| Tiberius, in politics or war,unworthy of the eulogy which Livia's venality procured 
{him. Druses, too, possessing military talent in a similar degree, united every 
| great and noble quality, and formed a splendid contrast with bis monstrous 
| brother, who, for the misfortune and indignity of human nature, was destined 
| to survive him. 
| The young and popular Marcellus, at once the son-in-law and nephew of 
| Augustus, was now the unportant obstacle to Livia’s plans. He was regarded 


Livia | 


| where in the city, Livia’s conduct towards her hated rival wore the aspect of | 


Pompey naturally was the foe of Casar. I granted you your life; I restored 
to you your patrim@ny. Your affluence at this very hour prevokes the envy and 
entails on me the censure of the conquering party. You sought the priesthood, 
I conferred it on you to the disappointment of competitors, whose fathers fought 
my battles. I have covered you with honour, [ have lavished favour on you: 
and how would you requite these benefactions '—By my death!" Cinna would 
have spoken and dénied; bat Cusar laid his finger on his lip. He then detailed 
to him the preparations he bad made ; the name of bis accomplices; the indi- 
vidual chosen to inflict the blow ; the very altar where his blood was to be spilt. 
Augustos reasoned with him calinly on the absurdity of his design, and having 
purposely sustained bis doubts and apprehensions by a severe but just remon- 
strance of two hours’ duration, he paused before he came to the important point. 
Avgustos seemed © labour with his purpose; and Cinna, who had passed 
amidst the guards, Was on the brink of fate. ‘ You were my enemy,” resumed 
the former, “ and T forgave you : to the character of enemy, you now have add- 
ed that of parricide—of traitor-— " Cinna became pale and breathless —Augustus 
clasped his hand ; © Cinna—I pardon you again!” 

| Cwsar's conduct had the happiest effects, not only on ite individual object, 
who was ever after faithful and devoted to his benefactor, whom he made his 
heir, but in its results upon the public feeling. The story was received in Rome 
with enthusiastic admirstion, and so effectually was every heart possessed by 
| Cwsar's generosity, that his reign was ever after free from plots against his per- 
| son. Charmed with the effect of Livia's counsel, by which he had acquired 
security and fame, Augustus gratefully renewed to her the tokens of hia confi- 
dence and love, and submitted both his future councils and his fortunes to the 
sovercign dominion of her will. 

Tiberius, whose talents in the field were of the first distinction, had now sub- 
dued Hlyria and the Germans, whom the recent fate of Varus had inspired with 
confidence and resolation The patriotism of the barbarians was still unbroken ; 
| they reinembered with pride the exploits of Arminius, and their hopes were 
| stimulated by the presence of the Roman captives in their country, a living 

monument of their success. The spell of terror was dissolyed, and the Romans 

were compeiled to act on the defensive, aud eventually to vindicate their arro- 
| gant authority by an offensive war. ‘“liberius had conducted it with signal 
prudence, valour, and felicity It was a vital, and indeed a natural part 
of Livia’s policy, to render the merits of her eons conspicuous to the Roman 
people. Her inflaence with the emperor was absolute. Accordingly, no 
svoner had the lavurelled letters of ‘Tiberins been communicated to the 
senate, than the vietor, by the express direction of Augustus, was on his 
| way to Rome to receive the solemn honour due to his achievements A 
triumph was itself, in Livia’s apprehension, conclusive of her son's sue- 
| cession to the throne: for since Agrippa's settlement of the Cimmerian 

Bosphorus, on whie¥ ocvasion he modestly declined the triumph decreed 
(him by Avgustos, Bat splendid recompence of military exploits was ex- 
| clasively eonfined the imperial personage. Livia, enveloped in the 
| glory of her son, was lavish of expense to give the utmost splendour to the ap- 
| proaching pageant of the conqueror. Since the memorable triumph of Emilius 
| over Perseus, king of Macedon, nothing had approached the grandeur displayed 
| on this oceasion. The emissaies of the Palatine had roused the expectations 
of the people ; and from the tiaumphal gate, by Pompoy's theatre, by that of 
| Balbus—in all the wider spaces on the line of the procession, the plebeians, 

dressed in holiday attire, presented a dense and living mass of eager spectators. 
| The chiefs of the vanquished nation walked in chains; and the lieutenant of 
| Tiberius, who bore, through his solictation, the triumphal ornaments, accom- 
| panied his progress, and enhanced by teeir celebrity and splendour the pomp of 

the solemnity. The gorgeous chariot of Tiberius was drawn by four superb 
| white steeds in rich caparison; be himeelf, arrayed in purple, magnificently 
| wrought in gold with the symbolical palm, and holding in his band a laure! branch, 
| was hailed with deafening acclamations. ‘The person of the triumphant chief 
| was eminently fitted to the splendid dignity of the procession , for though his 


by the Romans generaily as Casar’s heir presumptive and elect; and Livia had | physiognoiny revealed to an acute beholder that commingled sarcasm and fe- 
incessantly beheld him with a sinister = jealous eye. He perished, to the | rocity, which were the prevailing feelings of his gloomy nature, Tiberius could 
common consternation, in the flower of life: as some affirmed, by porson—or | relieve the stem expression of his countenance with a smile of simulated affa- 
as others said, by the mistake of Musa the physician, who fatally prescribed for | bility. His figure was symmetrical, robust and tall: his eyes particularly large 
his complaint the cold baths of Baiw, which had proved so beneficial to his | and penetrating, and his complexion pale, his locks fell backwards half way 
| uncle. But the suspicions of the public fell on Livia. It is impossible to fix | down bis neck. and the haughty bearing of his head, encircled with the laurel 
| on her, by clear and simple proofs, the fact of his assassination; but the con- | crown, united with his imperturbable and cold demeanour, gave an air of stoveal 
| current rumours of the day, the pertinent allusions of after writers to traditions | effect to the superb solemnity in honour of his wise and valorous achievements 
which they palpably believed, and, more than all, the subsequent iniquities of The triomphal car was followed by the army of the victor—the companions of 

Livia in cases of the same precise eflect on her ambition, will leave upon the | his peril, and associates in his glory, each witha branch of laure! in bis hand, 
generality of minds an inference of her suppused atrocity. ‘The premature fate | reciting in enthusiastic hymns the valour of their chief. Augustus, seated in 
of his intended heir involved Augustus in sincere affliction ; for the suspicions | the Tribune of Harangues, presided at the ceremony; and when Tiberius 
entertained, or rather stated, of his having joined with Livia in the crime im- reached the forum, on his progress to the Capitol, he descended from his chariot, 


} 
| 
| 


puted to her, are in every point of view destroyed by their absurdity. Marcellus 
was the living source of hope to Cesar; to Livia’s objects he opposed, while 


and kneeling. rendered homage for his honours to the father of the Roman peo- 
ple! The clamour of the multitude which accompanied the vietor on his pro- 


living, an insuperable impediment —‘* Suspecti Marceili vota” are but slender grees, and resounded through the hills of Rome from the Esqueline to the Jani- 


words on which to fuund the murderous motives of a relative and a benefactor. | culum, was instantaneously succeeded by an univereal silence The striking 
And Cesar, in the plenitude of power, could hardly have conceived the dark | aspect of the moment, as far as the eye cuuld reach, the innumerable concourse 
necessity of bloodshed in his family, to guard hie popular and steady government | of devoted citizens, united in a common sentiment of loyalty and reverence, 
from the impressions of a stripling, who, indeed might unadvisedly pronounce | and sharing the generous rapture of their prince—a scene of concord and con- 
opinions of impracticable freedom, but of which the civil wars and subsequent | summate happiness upon the very site of former faction and ferocity—electri- 
administration of the reigning chief bad disabused all classes of the people. | cally touched the memory of Augustus; the vivid contrast flashed upon his 
And scarcely had Augustus paid the honours due to the memory of his beloved | senses, and an involuntary pang was whelmed in the involving peace and glory 
Marcellus, when his peace of mind was shaken by dark design so famously de- | of the present hour. Augustus manifested a momentary bet profound emotion, 
feated by the wisdom or the magnanimity of Livia. | to which the ready sensitility of the aurrounding multitode replied: Tiberius 
| Pompey’s grandson, Cinna, was the chief of a conspiracy revealed by | alone preserved a firm and cold composure. As soon as the triumphant victor 
treachery to Casar. The traitor who betrayed the secret made a full dis- | had regained bis car, the pageant solemnly proceeded up the Capitol; and when 
closure of all facts respecting time and place. Augustus was to perish at the | the public cewmonies of the day were over, Tiberius received the senstors and 
altar in an act of sacrifice, and the depositions of the base informant were so | knights ata banquet of extreme magnificence. A thousand tables were plenti- 
ainple and precise that Cinna’s guilt was incontestibly confirmed. The emperor fully supplied at his expense, to feast the populace of Rome ; while Livia, with 
resolved on justice and severity; and a council of bis friends was summoned | the aid of Julia, entertained the females of the city with onprecedented luxury 
for the dawn of day. In the anxious interval he was perplexed and agitated by | and splendour. Livia, in addition, to commemorate the conquests of Tiberius, 
the hard necessity of further bloodshed—and of bloodshed, too, in Pompey's | built a templein the Capitol to the Deity of Concord; it contained an altar to 
line. The night was almost past in agonizing doubt and perturbation; the Avgostos, ani, among the splendid presents with which she ornamented and en- 
| troubled spirit of Augustus, distracted by conflicting purposes, was vented in | riched her dedication to the goddess, was a piece of chirystal, weighing fifty 
recurring paruxysins of abrupt and contradictory determination. Livia bad pounds, and 1 root of cinnamon, possessed of properties at once miraculous and 
secretly beheld and overheard the scene of agitation. She seized the moment! useless. Haring thus far solemnized the glory of Tiberius, Livia was engaged 
suited to her purpose, and approached Augustus, who gazed on her with & con- in prepattions of equal splendour and extent in honour of the virtuocs Drusns , 
fused expression of gurprise, perplesity. aud anguish. ‘They were silent till the but during the extraordinary reign of vice which flourished with such signal vi- 
| emperor, incapable of utterance, implored her by a sign to speak. “I have gour fron, the date of the imperial power, a ead and prematore fatality attended 
heard, and seen, and felt the whole of your emotion,” said Livia calmiy, and every brilliant hope of picty and talent. that expanded in the vestibule of empire. 
soothed him with an air of grave but winning tenderness. “If you are willing The moral asd relizions qualities of Drosus, had destiny preserved him for the 
to adopt a woman's counsel, listen tome; imitate those physicians, who failing throne, ensured the happiness and grandeur of his people But his victories 
of effect with their accustomed remedies, employ their opposites. Hitherto | had scarcely een reported in the Capitol, before the joy of the community was 
severity has not availed you. ‘The punishment of one conspiracy has rapidly | clouded by the tidings of bisdeath. He had subdued the Catti and Sicambri , 
begot another. Salvidienus, Lepidus, Morena, Cepio, and Egnatius paid the his successfe progress was facilitated by the terror of his name ; be had pushed 
forfeit of their lives; and yet with all the peril of the enterprise, is Cinna at his conquests to the Rhine, and purposed to extend them But a beauteous 
the head of a reavived conspiracy. Since, then, severity haw failed, see what « Dion Cassius’s account) accosted him, and sternly fixed the limit 
ffect may be produced by clemency Pardon Cina; he is discovered, and ** Whither,” said the apparition, ** doth ambition urge 
consequently harmless ; and the fame of your forgiveness will propitiate uni- Thou hast attained the period of thy conquests and thy 
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versal admiration and respect.” Augustus, whe himself was wavering between | life” Dy us J while on his journey to the Capitol. Livia's grief was so 
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society, the mase of human nature could derive — — 4 9 Te 
nity, the proammate result of virtue, the sensibility ~ m)| ~ 4 ~ pment 
the calamity of an iunmediate benefactor. But oe a idan tiation 
generally speaking, °0 ubstructed and detained ure : ne -" ee 
the people. that the charm of their immediacy—the Only on 





, { amerely near and instantaneous character And even | refutation of suspicions, founded on the motives of a first mistrust, on the im- 
Mt the vulgar 0 oro of ma kind were capable of more remote and patient scru- | patience of ambition and the well-attested guilt of acruel and remorseless nature. | of such secure tranquillity at Rome, to wallow in 
if the vulgar nature vu u 


tiny, how few are the instances tn tetury that co 
ad aoe he bad last commanded: bis social and domestic virtues by 
ms cordial lamentation of Augvetus, Livia, Antonia, and be re ee 
These. iodeed, are credivie and gionuus testimonies of desert, os pind 
dual who commands the sorrow of a father, mother, wife; the griefo r 
able friendship, and the posthumous applanees of an honest or oe 
dispense with fattening inventions and the cold hyperbules of rhetoric. 
died ty Germany, whither Tiberius b 
vis tliness 
ees cae’ by Tiberine oo foot, who led the sod seecemies 0 
the Rhine. The civic functionaries of the different “ee nies > 2 
passed, attended it throughout ther districts. Angustus, 10 : ~ epth of win ~ 
too, accompanied the corpse from Pavin to Rome The public ae . 
extibited with suitable magnificence Tiberius pronounced “ uneral ora ws 
af bis browher, io the Forom , while another was delivered by Augustus in 
Flaminian Circus It ts almost needless to observe, the senate, more rl ne 
tie homage tv Livia and Augustus, than it* reverence of the ae od o Tr — 
was prodigal of fulsome praise and complimentary decrees. ; 1€ corpes ye 
cared to the Campus Martius by Roman knights and sons of senators; an 





when consumed, iis ashes were collected in an urn aud placed in the mau- 
soleumw of the Julian family. The epitaph of Drosus in verse, and the history 
of his life iu prose, were written by Augustus, unfortunately, both of them are 
sas Fr energies now were concentrated iu favour of Tiberius. Augustus 
was advanced in years, and she perceived the positive Hecessity of giving inde- 
fexsivle effect to her digested plans = She governed Casar so notoriously, that 
his authority in Rome was secoud to her own. Her emissaries were diffused 
throughout the empire ; aad the will of Livia was achieved with equal certainty 
on the confines of the farthest province, or in the heart of the metropolis. She 
had gradually, with a secret but unerring band, subdued whatever obstacles arose 
to the succession of her son, Marcellus perished. The union of Agrippa with 
hie widow, Julia, the daughter of Augustus produced successive offspring ; im- 
pedimen's agaiv, which time as certainly removed, Livia spurned compunction 
With the talent to corrupt and animate her creatures hy the springs of interest, 
she united the decisive vigour of a mind that wielded fear with an inexurable 
apirit, Her operations were conducted with impenetrable secresy ; the greatest 
sirokes of her iniquity were dealt with silence ; and though suspicion might 
descend upon her crimes, to prove them baffled all the vigilance of curiosity and 
hatred. Caligula, when young. observed, * she was anew Ulysses in disguise. 
But notwithstanding the precautions of the empress, the successive accidents 
whieh fatally removed the kindred of Augustus, and thereby opened the succes- 
sion to Tiberias, awakened the accusing rumours of the city The sudden deaths 
of Caius and Lucius Cesar, the sons of Julia and Agrippa, and whom Augustus 
had adopted and distinguished by the highest honours of the state, were com- 
monly considered the result of Livia's remorseless and ambitious policy. Not 
only consanguinity—the resplendent merits of these youths—appeared to jus- 
tify the choice of Cawsar, and render his selection grateful to the Roman peo- 
ple. Lucws died when on his journey to the Spanish armies; Caius, when 
returning from Armenia, and suffering —though not severely—from a wound. 
Augustas saw the only male remaining member of his family in Posthumous, 
the sun of Julia and ‘Agrippa, and appointed him conjuintly with iberius as bew 
to the imperial dignity, But Livia, far from being satisfied at this designed par- 
tition of the eovercignty, recurred tu her devices. She resolved to villify the 
character and conduct of the guiltless but ungainly Posthumous; her designs 
were rendered somewhat easy by the personal and mental nature of the prince, 
for he was coarse and ignorant; and such was the effect of her invective, and 
the strength of her ascendant on the reason or the will of Cesar, that the object 


indignant and alarmed when she discovered that Augustus had a secret project. 
Her apprehensive mind too readily perceived the nature of a plan, in which the 
exiled Posthumus was destined to sustain a part: ber violent reproaches, mingled 
fondness of historians, who contemplate the death of | sti!) with all the simulated suffering of wronged affection, effectually restrained 
employed by the beguiling teh . 4 inconsuderately ascribe it, with the ardour | the progress of Augustus in his scheme; and Livia, now mistrustful of the 
virtue with an ST ran aabemeti multitude. If, by the constitution of | emperor's intentions, in the fullness of her power and the maturity of all her 
of ther fancy, 10 (be tae , 


plans, was shortly placed by his decease beyond the influence of his suspected 


reformations 
secured, by Casar's death, the object of her complicated crimes. 
raised by an intelligent and elegant historian, that Casar’s age was so advanced 


And here again the arts of Livia are by some supposed to have 
The objection 


as to render useless the treacherous anticipation of his death, is but a feeble 


Posthumus Agrippa, hitherto neglected 


and disowned, bad recently become the object of his anxious care; the splendid 

















hope of her existence was abruptly darkened; and Caesar's health began to 
languish visibly from the date of that discovery. Dion Cassios mentions the 
report, that Livia had impregnated some figs with poison while upon the tree ; 


\diery, may well | and that, in plucking and presenting them (his favourite fruit)to Caesar, she country.” The latest flattery of the unblushing senate assigned the female 
Drusus | ensured, with her aceustomed subtlety, his gradual but certain dissolution. | who was privy to, or directly instrumental in the murder of Marce 


llus, of Cy 
ad heen immediately despatched on the } Augustus was attacked while on his route to Beneventum with Tiberius, and | Lucius—perhaps Augustus Casar—of Pusthumus Agrippa, and a 
He arrived i time to witness his decease. ‘The | the symptoms of his illness favoured the suspicion of his wife's iniquity. 


Ina 
state of weakness rapidiy increasing, he moved by easy journies alung the 


beautiful Campanian coast, and visited the islands in its neighbourhood. He 
sojourned four whole days in Caprew, where he enjoyed an intermission of his 
sufferings.. From Caprem he passed to Naples, and eventually to Beneventum, 
where he parted with Tiberius, who was destined for I\lyricom. At Nola, on 
his road to Rome, bis malady assumed its fatal character, when Livia instantly 
despatched a courier to her son. ‘Tiberius hastened to obey the summons ; and, 
to shew the strong discrepancy in statements of events, the most momentous 
even, it may be observed, that Suetonius and Paterculus affirm the coming of 
Tiberius in sufficient time to hold a long and serious conversation with the emperor 
while on his death-bed ; and Tacitus, upon the other hand remarks, it was un- 
certain whether Cesar was alive on his arriva!. Livia gave positive directions 
that all the roads to Nola should be strictly guarded ; and access to the emperor 
was interdicted to all persons of whatever rank, unless supplied with the per- 
mission of the empress, who fed the popular anxiety, from time to time, with 
qualified intelligence, directing its dispersion in the neighbouring towns, and 
transmitting itto Rome by periodical despatches. Augustus on the last day of 
his life was sensible of his approaching end; his sufferings had subsided. To 
such friends as were permitted to behold kis dissolution, he addressed the 
question, ‘had he well sustained the part allotted to him in the play of human 
life!’ The apartment where he lay was that in which his father died; he 
surveyed it with serene remembrance, and having ordered every one but Livia to 
depart, he suddenly expired with the pathetic valediction, ‘* Livia, conjugii, 
husiri memor, vive et vale !"’ 

The death of Augustus was for some short time concealed by Livia's policy ; 
and when the calamity (for such in troth it was) was published to the people, 
his will declared Tiberius his successor to the sovereignty. ‘The memory of 
Caesar was glorified with all imaginable pomp; Livia conferred on him the 
honours of apotheosis; and Atticus, the senator, affirmed that he had seen his 
soul ascend to the celestial realms. ‘Temples, altars, and a priesthood were 
consecrated to the new divinity; Livia was herself among the number of the 
last; and as Cesar's testament adopted her into the Julian family, she was now 
the widow, daughter, and priestess of her ** immortal.” The earliest act of his 
successor was a faithful indication of his hypocritical and bloody character. 
With the praises of Augustus on his lips, at the moment of his solemn declara- 
tion that bis future conduct should be strictly governed * by bis father’s” will, he 
despatched an order for the murder of Agrippa. The centurion charged with 
the commission, no sooner was discovered by his victim in Planasia, than Agrippa 
guessed his sanguinary object; and such was the vigour of the unarmed but 
desperate youth, that the murderer, with the advantage of weapons on his side, 
was barely able to achieve his purpose. When the officer returned to intimate 
the execution of Agrippa, Tiberius disclaimed the order for his death, and 
threatened the centurion with the judgment of the senate. 
had signed the crue! mandate, and feared alike conviction on the one hand, and 
on the other, if absolved, the emperor’s resentment, appealed to Livia in the 
deuble peril of his situation. He knew by what insiduous arguments to touch 
the pleasure of the empress. He sustained the irresponsible authority of Cesar 
in acts of such extreme necessity ; declared the danger of a precedent, which 


| 
But Sallust, who 


of her jealousy was sacrificed and sent into exile on the lonely island of Planasia. admitted the control of an inferior order in the state ; and so effectually satisfied 
Thie measure of Augustus was flagrantly unpopular; the Romans saw in his and flattered the despotic principles of Livia and her son, that rather than permit 
despotic treatment of his family the acquiescence of a man, whose faculties were | inquiries which might prejudice the minister or prince, it was determined to 
obviously enfeebled by old age, and whose imperial power was wielded by the | allege the orders of Augustus, and the murder of Agrippa was accordingly 
daring genius of a cruel and ambitious female. Nor was the Emperor himself ascribed to his directions. And such was the incredible debasement of the 
inseusible to that severity of fate, by which his numerous descendante were cut Roman spirit, that the authors of the deepest crime that human wickedness can 
off from the imperial heritage; be secretly and bitterly complained of his | perpetrate, escaped the open accusation of a single tongue. Not even could 
bereavement to his private friends, and actuated by adeep emotion of returning | the general conviction uf their guilt subdue the clamour of their parasites, who 
nature, communed with himself upon the banishment of Posthumus Agrippa. | outraged decency and reason with their mean and infamous applause. The 
He found with equal shame and sorrow, that the exile of that prince was utterly greedy appetite for adulation had so disgraced all ranks of the community, that 
vamerited ; be perceived, too, from the agency by which it bad been artfully | language and invention were exhausted to encumber Livia and Tiberius with new 
effected, the immoderate passion and aspiring eject of his wife. He was touch- | and honourable designations. But the latter soon discovered his impracticable 
ed with the penitent and affectionate resuution to repair the injury he had | temper; for the shrewd and sullen tyrant, observing that the servile spirit of the 


inflicted on Agrippa, and determined on a visit to the solitary isle, to which his people advanced his mother’s powers proportionately with his own, affected to 
credulous compliance had consigned him. 


discourage this inordinate subservience. Employing the expressions of a modest 


Augustus left the Palatine at dead of aight, accompanied by Fabius Maximus, | gratitude, he artfully rebuked the unsuspecting confidence which greeted bis 


a senator, to whom alone of all his friends be had imparted the intention of his | authority. 


journey. They went from Rome by the Pranestive gate, in order that their 
destination might be unsuspected, sbould their persous accidentally be recognized 
on their egress from the city. Ou the outside of the walls acisium was in 
attendance fur the emperor and his companion; and turning to the west the 
utmost expedition was employed by their conductors to place them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Centum-Cella. There the travellers alighted, and traversing the 
beautiful and famous verdures on the lower part of the acclivity, they sought, by 
the appointed flourish of a cornet, and the appearance of a scout upon a rising 
ground, an unfrequented nook, in which a pinnace, by the Romans called a celoz, 
was in readiness for their reception 


he weather was serene ; the influence of the placid evening absorbed Augustus 
in a dream; his louks were rivetied on the Etrurian shore, the land of augury 
and omens; bot the breeze, which freshened as the pinnace passed between 
the island and the main, recalled him to a painful sense of his cundition He 
was the master of the universe, and yet domestic influence had so enchained 
him, that he was driven secretly to execute the duties of a prince, and to indulge 
the affection of a neur progenitor, The sun was rapidly declining; he looked 
with an admiring yet a wistful eye upon its golden orb, and as its descent behind 
the woody mountains of Igiliumn gradually darkened the glowing beauties of the 
Tyacan coast, the bitterness of grandeur crossed his sinking spirit. The pre- 
mature decease of Lucius, Caius. and Marcellus awakenedall the tenderness of 
memory, and filled him with prophetic fears for Posthumus Agrippa. At the 
mowent, a sweet but simple song of shepherds was wafted from the shore ; 
Augustus listened, leaning towards the land, his eyes filled with tears, and he 
was heard by Maximus to utter, with a tremulous articulation, the verses of the 
lovely pastoral of Maro,— 
“ Atque utinam ex vobis unus, vestrique fuissem 
Aut custos gregis, aut maturm vinitor uve!" 
on which be hid his features in bis penu/a, till twilight covered bis emotion. 
The pilot now, relying on the stars, and studious of the winds, and casting the 
molytdis warily from time to time, stood straight for the offing of Port Telamon ; 
and thence, voder favour of the cvo! Etesian breeze, dropped gently down upon 
Planasia by the break of day. The island lies so low that, unexpected as he was, 
the landing of Augustus was effected without the previous knowledge of Agrippa, 
who was discovered lying by a cavern onthe shure The emperor beheld be- 


fore him his only mele descendant extant, the issue of his only child, the son of | 


that intrepid warrior and faithful counsellor and friend, to whose ability in arms, 
and wisdoin in advice, he owed his early triumphs and the eventual strength of 
bis authority. He had been sacriheed by arts, too late detected ; and Agrippa 


The pilot of the vessel, watching the | 
sinte and headlands of the coast, pursued bis course for the Igilian straits, 


At the same time he emphatically stated his objection to the increase 
of his mother's honours, whuse privileges were already greater, he observed, 
than became the station of a female ‘ in a commonwealth,’ and which he thence- 
forth signified his pleasure to curtail of their excess. The limitation of her 
power, ungracious as it might be in its emanation from Tiberius, was a measure 
of unquestionable prudence. Livia was not content with the extravagant 
concessions of the senate ; she affected to postpone the very laws to her caprice ; 
the keenest and most hazardous affront that tyranny can offer to servility itself. 
A striking instance of her insolence oceurred in Urgulania’s case. She was the 
favourite of Livia, and was cited by authority before a competent tribunal ; but 
she was bold enough, relying on the empress’s protection, to spurn the summons, 
and demand that her defensive deposition should be taken by a pretor, specially 
deputed for that purpose to her private dwelling. In these exorbitant preten- 
sions the favourite was indecently maintained by Livia’s effrontery. She was 
indignant and amazed that the authority of law contested her superiority ; and 
interceded with Tiberius to espouse her arrogant assumption. She had, how- 
ever, read but ill the rigid humour of her son, who silently condemned the con- 
tumacy of her dependant; and beheld with secret satisfaction an irrevocable 
judgment given in the case, by which the favourite was compelled to pay a 








weighty sum, which Livia lent her for that purpose. 
time of Augustus had exercised unlimited authority, and who had furthermore 
conferred the power by which her own was secretly curtailed, the humiliation 
was offensive to the last degree. ‘Tiberius listened to her violent remon- 


her to expect the subsequent restrictions of his morose and jealous policy. 


of her inveterate ambition, that her apprehensions were incessantly alive 








! 


| 


to every possibility by which the permanence of his authority might be en- 
dangered 

Germanicus, the son of Drasus and Antonia, was equally distinguished by 
his talents and his virtues. His achievements in the German war had proved 
bim a consummate captain ; and the generous and loyal promptitude, with which 
he quelled the insubordination of his army, and repelled the offer of the empire, 


thrice repeated to him by the soldiery. deserved the confidence and gratitude of 


| 


offered to his sight a reproachful instance of injustice and unnatural desertion. | 


The feelings of Augustus were embittered by the affectionate reception of bis 
grandson ; the tears of the unconscious vouth were shed upou the hand that 
dealt his injuries , their interview was short and poignant. Augustws had beheld 
enough, and formed his resolution: and taking an abrupt departure, with 
Agrippa ever present to his eyes, and overwhelmed with shame and sadness by a 
crowd of irrepressible reflections, the emperor regained the Palatine, as he 
imagined, after a concealed and unsuspected journey. He had, hewever, onhis 
arrival, the mortification to find that Livia was mistress of his secret. Maximus, 
the only person who was privy to his journey, and to whom perhaps he had im- 
parted its momentous objects, had disclosed the emperor's intentions to his wife , 
who had again revealed them to the vigilant and jealousempress. The indiscreet 
loquacity of Maximus, the error of a weak capacity, was possibly the cause 
of Casir's fate. The agec emperor, with sufficient feeling to deplore, and even 
to repair the wrongs uf Posthumus Agrippa, if tree from Livia’s influence, 
needed but the time to bring bim safely to the capital When there, 
the equitable dispositions of his atovement, might possivly have triemphed ove 


Livia's interference and devices ; for the Roman people would have baile 1 the 
restoration of a youth comluning the beloved remembrance of Augustus and 
Agtippa But the unfortunate disclesure of Maxim s proved fatal to whatev 


plan the justice or affection of the emperor had formed. Livia was equa 


Tiberius. But the sinister suspicions uf the mother and the son beheld in the 
affection of the legions—who adored Germanicus—the precarious tenure of 
their own detestable authority ; and thenceforth viewed with envy and mistrust 
the popular ascendant of a military chief, whose virtues darkened by their con- 
trasts the palpable demerits of the reigning prince. Livia and Tiberius were 
little scrupulous of means, when consulting their ambition or security: and 
instruments of guilt were always ready at the court of Rome to purchase, by 
atrocity however deep, the grace and favour of the great. 


Germanicus was 
therefore to be sacrificed. 


Beyond the confirmation of her son's authority, 
Livia had a strong incentive to the act, in her hate of Agrippina, the worthy 
consort of so great and good a man. She was the presiding favourite in Rome ; 
her illustrious descent endeared her to the people ; her virtue was the theme of 
common approbation, at a season when immudesty and vice appeared elsewhere 
inseparable from the character of wealth and grandeur; her reputation was be- 
yond the breath of censure, and was triumphantly compared by her admirers 


with the fame of Livia, which evidently suffered by the contrast. Agrippina, 


100, possessing an inherent pride, disdained to mingle with the crowd of Livia's | 


parasites, who rendered homage little short of adoration to a woman of im- 
perious temper and wielding a despotic power, acquired with infamy and blood- 
shed. Germanicus was now at Antioch: the very distance of the place from 
Rome was favourable to the tranquil execution of the plan by which he was to 
perish 


treacherous iniquity was discovered—but too |ate; and the unfortunate Ger- 


manicus, bewailing on bis death-bed his untimely fate, besought bis friends to 
ublish and avenge his murder. When the intelligence was brought to Rome. 
liberms, to avert s spicion, affected an inconsolable grief; but his hypocrisy | 
was unay for his order to destroy Germanicus by poison had been seen i 
Syria in the hands of Pis His guilt was placed t 


d beyond a doubt, when Agrip- 


To her, who in the life- | 


strances with a cynical composure which embittered her disgust, and taught 


Yet, notwithstanding the ungracious conduct of her son, such was the ardour | 


The secret ministers of death were Piso and his wife Plancina. Their | 


November 8, 


pina seeking vengeance from the senate, was openly discountenanced by his in, 


difference, while Livia, spurning the opinion of the people, publicly be 
her favour on Plancina, and employed the strength of her authority to 
known and infamous delinquent. e 
Germanicus being thus disposed of, the fears of Livia were dispelled - 
as her Jealousy had uow no further sacrifice to seek, she confined hee 
entirely to the active exercise of power ; for notwithstanding the rico : 
Tiberius to the increase of her influence, he knew that be could bo where hg 
| gate authority more safely, or intrust it to more resolute or skilful hands Be. 
sides, he counterpoised it by the presence of his minister, on whom again a 
mother was a vigilant and firm restraint. ‘Tiberius despised the pageantry . 
forms a8 mach as he affected the reality of power ; and eagerly availed +e 


slowed 
shield a 


the sensual obscenities of 
uld pretend to such unanimous | Livia had discovered, for the ovly time in her career, that Cesar entertained a | his retreat. A female paragon of crime, united with a 
The worth of Drusus as a soldier was attested by the manly | project to which she was a stranger. 


| , | pampered minion of ay. 
| thority, the instruments of an unnatural, a cruel, and an absent tyrant dis 
} 


pensed a reckless despotism in the city of the Catos, the Gracchi, and the 
| Scipios. The prostituted senate deified the persons and evlogized the guilt of 
contemptuous oppression. Such was the condition of the Roman capit : 


al i 
latter days of Livia Drusilla, by odious adulation termed * the mother of =~ 


PI the glorious 
| Germanicus—a seat among the Vestals in the theatre. The audacity of Livia 


| was equalled by her hypocrisy ; she was lavish of magnificent donations to the 
temples of the gods; and Jerusalem was distinguished from all other Cities b 
the superior splendour of her gifts. ‘The remnant of her life was pass 4 


: ed in th 
| administration of affairs; her health and faculties were vigorous til! the “a 


She attributed the long continuance of both to the habitual use of Pucine wine 
and a preserve, on which she latterly subsisted. In her eighty-sixth year Livia 
| felt the approach of death. The tidings were conveyed to Caprew ; but Tiberius 
sunk in his debaucheries, and possibly afraid to trust at Rome his hateful per. 
son, or ashamed to shew a body bearing the impressions of disease, excused 
himself from his attendance on his cying mother. She expired in evident dis- 
gust at his unnatural neglect. Caligula, her grandson, the future emperor of 
Rome, pronounced her funeral oration, and placed her ashes in the mausoleum 
of Augustus. The character of Livia can only be established by the facts re- 
lated in her life. It is hardly requisite to controvert the flattering imperttinence 
which founds her virtue on the necessary intervals of her iniquity. She never 
shrunk from crime when it ensured or even promised any object of extreme 
solicitude : her capacity was vast, her mind decisive, and her spirit bold: hy- 
pocrisy was her prevailing art, though utterly inadequate to choke the sins of 
en which were marked with persecution, cruelty, revenge, and blood- 
shed. 


—_— 

THE BEGGAR’S WALLET. 
THE LIT DE VEILLE. 

The vivid ripeness of the hips and hawthorn-berries already proclaimed the 
approach of autumn to the inhabitants of the little village of St. Medards, which 
lies cozily sheltered in one of the green valleys sloping towards the beautiful bay 
of Moulin Huet, on the southern coast of the island of Guernsey ; and as the 
evenings closed in, the shrill blasts of the equinoctial made themselves heard, 
even through the solid masonry of the venerable farm house—the most consider- 
able of the hamlet—which acknowledged the widow Le Tellier as its liege lady. 
Human dignities, be it remembered, are dependent on the scale of a local stan- 
dard ; and it must be admitted, that the “farm” of St. Medards, with its patch of 
garden ground, its walled orchard, its four-acre pasture, and single field of Lu- 
cerne, would have been properly termed a “cottage” in some thriving village of 
the midland counties of England ; nor could the widow Le Tellier, with her 
humble island costume, and addiction to neighbourly gossip, have aspired to the 
high agronomic presidency, secured her in the environs of Moulin Huet, by the 
undisputed purity of her breed of Alderneys, and the high price commanded in the 
market of St. Peter's Port, by her matchless broods of white turkeys, elsewhere 
than in her native village. ‘There, however. she reigned paramourt. The 
influence created by her good humour, was fortified by the ascendancy of her 
good sense ; for although a plain-thinking, plain-speaking woman, without edu- 
cation, and unenlightened by extensive intercourse with the ways of the world, 
all that she saw, she saw clearly—all that she feit, she felt honestly. Her 
popularity, moreover, was by no means decreased by the state of paralysis which 
had latterly reduced her to comparative helplessness ; compelling her to adopt 
into her household a brother’s child,—pretty little Manon of Icart; who now 
lightened the labours of her elderly relative, by assuming the care of the dairy 
and the poultry-yard ; and her heart, by the constant spectacle of her laughing 
eyes and cheerful demeanour. The new-comer soon became as universal a 
favourite in the valley, as the old resident ; and St. Medards was a very happy 
spot, and Maman Le Tellier's farm the happiest of its boasts. The blue hydrangea 
tree, gracing one side of its old stone portal, and rising even to the thatch, 
was the largest and finest in the district; the verbena bushes over-topping its 
garden fence, exhibited their spiral blossoms more richly than elsewhere ; and 
the standard fig-tree, the luxuriance of whose dark verdure was sheltered hy the 
gable-end of the house, afforded an abundance of ripe fruit, while the produce of 
the Chateau de St. Medard, situated at a quarter of a mile’s distance along the 
Cote, was still green, hard, and flavourless. 


The peculiar charm, however, endearing both the farm, its mistress, and its 
mistress’s niece, to the hearts of their poorer neighbours, was a sort of tenacious 
conformity with the ancient usages and habits of their birth-place. Some years 
before Manon’s arrival, the neighbouring Chateau of St. Medards had been 
adopted as a temporary residence by a distinguished French family of Norman 
extraction, compelled by the political vicissitudes consequent on the downfall of 
Napoleon, to retire fora season from their native country. With these strangers, 
Maman Le Tellier had been a first favourite. Her kind-heartedness, her ser- 
viceability, and naiveté of mind, rendered her at all times a welcome guest at 
the Chateau ; and on the decease of Madame de St. Sauveur, it was the good 
widow who prepared her remains for the grave, and wiped the tears of her three 
broken-hearted daughters ; even as she had previously assuaged the sufferings 
of the dying woman, by many a night of watchful attendance. And when the 
changes of government, caused by the expulsion of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bon cynasty, admitted of the recall of Monsieur de St. Sauveur to France, it 
| was their parting from the kind cordial widow which augmented the floods of 
| tears shed by Sophie, Claire, and Antoinette, upon the grave of their unfortunate 
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mother. 


[Time wore on after this change, the good widow often receiving kind pre- 
| sents from her good friends in Normandy ; at length death again dealt his blow 
and poor M. de St. Sauveur died also. This fatal news had just reached the 
| widow, when an English naval captain being benighted called at her house and 
| asked for a night’s lodging. } 
“The melancholy tidings,” said the widow, ‘‘ we have this day received will 
| render your sojourn at St. Medard’s less cheerful than we could have wished.— 
| Our Veillée,” continued the warm-hearted old lady, looking round wistfully at 
| the Lit de Veille prepared for the evening's entertainment, and glancing at the 
bouquets of fresh flowers placed by the care of Manon on her well-burnished 
| armoire of house-linen, ‘is postponed for a week. If Monsieur le Captaine 
, could be persuaded to give my nephew a day’s holyday”"— 

* Certainly, certainly,” interrupted her guest, anticipating her demand. 

* And deign to accompany the lad on his visit to his family,” continued Ma- 
dame Le Tellier, proffering an invitation which the Captain certainly did not 
anticipate,—“ we should experience the gratification of showing a stranger who 
has befriended him, something of our Guernsey customs. Meanwhile, be pleas- 
ed to accept such welcome as we are prepared to offer; and to pardon an old 
woman, who cannot forget in a moment, the loss of a friend, to smile upon ® 
new acquaintance.” lee 

The new acquaintance thas cavalierly saluted, however, showed himseif not 
only fully satisfied with the terms of his welcome, but resolved to improve into 
friendliness his acquaintanceship with the good matron of St. Medards, by every 
possible art and concession. He laid aside his self-conceit—he laid aside bis 
dandyism. Rising superior to the superiority he had felt or affected over Gros- 
Piere and Jean-Marie, he accepted, without any overstrained expressions of gra 
titude, the homely fare set before him; and having at length persuaded the 
hospitable widow to take her place at the board, and share the matchless bottle 
of old Médoe brought forward by Manon, at her kinswoman’s suggestion. from 
the most recondite hoard of her cellar, which on being uncorked, sent forth a 
musky fragrance as of some choice flower-garden, he eventually succeeded in 
dispelling from her goodly face every shadow of mistrust, and even of apg 
the gloom of its shades of sorrow. As evening closed in, Manon saw fit to lig 
the Veillée lamp in honour of their unexpected visiter, while Captain —, 
with growing familiarity, drew the widow's wicker-chair towards the —_ 
The doors weve barred against intrusion ; the farm-lad despatched to the bese’ 
had already brought news, that the boatmen, profiting by their employers a" 
mission, had found shelter for themselves for the night, at the mill of Heet, a. 
| the trio at the fireside of St. Medards were, consequently, free to enjoy of 
warmth and comfort of the sal/e, without any drawback from the crearinee = 
the night and the howling of the winds against the casement. And they f 
enjoy it; and already began to interchange familiar words and phrases. o . 
unconsciously adopting each other as friends The stranger was no long 





stranger. Whatever motive, whether a love of the picturesque, or ® tender “ 
miniscence of the prettiness and liveliness of the waiting-maic of the captnne 
daughters, had breught him to the Farm, he now sojourned there as one 

| was not the less welcome for coming unbidden. 


> nartyr to pow 
Your friend, Monsieur de St. Sauveur, appears to have been a ma F 
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tical revolutions?” he observed, after having listened with great patience to 

Madame de Tellier's diffuse and repeated lamentations over the loss of her Nor- 

man patron. “ And yet I du not call to mind his name as connected with any 
ticular party, or any great public catastrophe '” 

«How should you!” replied the old lady briskly. “St. Sauveur was the 
pame berne by the family during their voluntary exile. It does not follow that 
my frends were not recognized under a more illustrious designation ia their 
pative country.” 

+ Yes! he was a great man!” repeated the widow, after some moment's 
meditation ; ‘“ few greater, fewi@apable of such sacrifices, such moral heroisia. 
The idols ke made for himself were not of common dust; and who ever wor- 
shipped with half so much piety of affection? God bless him,—God rest him! 
He is now reaping his great reward among the elect of the children of God !” 

« You speak with considerable enthusiasm,” observed R——., rising from the 
Lit de Veille, on which he had inadvertently seated himself. ** Recollect, how- 
ever, that J know nothing of the St. Sauveur family, and am forced to accept 
their virtues upon trust.”” 

« Listen, then,” resumed Madame Le Tellier. “Take the seat again which 
you have just quitted ; and for once I will play the gossip; in order that, al- 
though our Veiillée is impossible, you may not quit the island without imbibing 
some votion of its fashions. To you, who have no interest in penetrating the 
secret of wy friends, I may venture to confide a mystery, such as I should be 
Joathe to breathe in the ears of my neighbours here of the hamlet ——” 

“A mystery which regards the young ladies, Sophie, Antoinette, and Claire?” 
cried Manon, clapping her hands with the excitement of the moment. ‘“ Dear 
avat! you will sarely allow me to sit up and profit by the Veillée? You well 
know that you can have cenfidence in my discretion!” 

«Not much in your discretion, my poor child,’ said her kinswoman, kindly 
tapping the cheek of the girlish face that presented itself, as Manon knelt 
anxiously yet playfully at her feet; ** but not alittle in your good will; and still 
more,” she added, with a good-humoured simile, ** in the impossibility of your 
wrning to mischievous account the information I am abouttoimpart. The very 
name of my friends is undreamed of in Guernsey; even that under which it 
was their pleasure to be known will be heard here no more. ‘Two of the young 
ladies are on the eve of honourable marriage; the third, my pretty Antoinette, 
is already a wife and mother; and when the grey head of old Victorine Le 
Tellier shall be laid in the grave, with her will rest the secret of their pro- 
pation! So!—now be seated and quiet,” continued Madame Le Tellier, evi- 
dently prolonging her directiuns and injunctions, so as to postpone the commence- 
ment of her task, and subdue the emotions which a mere recurrence to the 
name of St. Sauveur had sufficed to draw forth. 

“]t was six years ago, and summer-time,” said she, commencing at last ab- 
ruptly, * when a French family came to settle at the Chateau de St. Medard ; 
and no sooner did I set my eyes upon them, than I felt that they ought to come 
with the summer—with the butterfliles—with the roses,—with all things that are 
beautiful in nature ; for more beautiful than al! these were the three young 
daughters of Monsieur de St. Sauveur. Never shall I forget their appearance 
as they stood, the very evening after their arrival at the Chateau, hand in hand 
at my garden gate, with the sunshine streaming upon their flowing curls ; and 
not all its brightness, nor all the brightness of the flowers which had attracted 
their notice, one half so gay and lightsome, as the smile of their own sweet 
eyes! The arm of Ma'mselle Sophie, the eldest daughter, rested on Antoinette’s 
shoulder, as she advanced to inquire whether! were the Widow Le Tellier, of 
whom they had heard so much from the Notary at St. Peter's Port, charged with 
the letting of the Chateau; and whether I could kindly oblige them by step- 
ping up to see their mamma, who was a great invalid, or she wou!d have visited 
me herself, to ask my advice respecting the ordering of her new establishment. 

“There was something in the young stranger's voice sweet as the combs of 
my own hive honey,” continued the widow ; * and the little Antoinette, who was 
not more than twelve years old, having lifted the latch and begged me to put on 
my bonnet and accompany tliem at once, as it would be a great comfort to their 
poor dear sick mamma, I had no power of refusing. She took my hand, and 
walked prattling by my side, as we ascended the Cote together; and when we 
reached the old terrace gardens of the Chateau, the two elder girls joined in her 
exclamation of ‘ This wilderness is disgraceful, Madame Le Tellier, after the 
beautiful garden-plot at the farm! You must teach us to put it in better trim. 
Papa is not rich enough to keep a gardener, and has too many anxious thoughts 
to admit of his troubling himself about such trifles. But we will all work in it, 
in hopes to raise some flowers for mamma, and remind her of dear France.’ 
And already they had tied up into a bouquet, for the poor sick lady, the flowers I 
had hastily gathered for Ma’mselle Antoinette before we left the Farm. 

When I entered the saloon, which, by the care of Monsieur, and the arrival 
of their property from St. Peter's Port, had been already converted into a com- 
fortable habitation, how grievously was | undeceived! Scarcely had I glanced 
at the Lady Marchioness, as she reclined on a sofa, drawn towards the open 
window, when I felt a chill come over me. It was the first time I had ever 
woked upon a human face stamped with the seal of hopeless misery! J had seen 
the poor, the sick, the humbled, the wretched; vagrants from the coast had 
stopped to beg at my gate, hungry, helpless, and more than hungry or helpless, 
for they were struggling with the bunger and helplessness of the children who 
clung to their backs, or tugged at their ragged garments. But these were not 
hopeless. Not one among them had that God-abandoned look which had withered 
the beautiful face of Monsieur de St. Sauveur’s wife: it was as if her crown of 
thorns had pricked too deeply for the endurance of mere human flesh and bloud 
Her children seemed involuntarily to curb-in their playful steps, and subdue 
their young voices as they approached her presence. Yet Heaven knows it was 
at no instigation of hers; for she was milder than mildness can be,—patient, 
meek, and self-neglecting. It was that they had been early accustomed to the 
spectacle of sorrow, and nurtured in habits of deference towards afflictions they 
could not assuage. Poor girls'—poor, precious, miserable mother! God be 
with her in her rest! God be with her! ’—and unconsciously the kind widow 
crussed herself in humble piety, as she recurred to the sufferings of the de- 


parted. 
“ Monsieur de Sauveur showed also the look of a man who had found troubles 
to wrestle with,” she resumed, after a short pause. ‘‘But Ais cause of grief 


was evidently of a very different nature from that of Madame. Poor ignorant 
woman as I am, I could see in a moment, that his were vexations he could meet 
face to face, with an uplifted eye, without shame, before God or man. And I 
was right. His misfortunes had arisen to him, in his adherence to the cause of 
his master—in his fidelity to what he believed to be the true interests of his 
country. He had nothing to repent or to regret, but the failure of his endeavours. 
He had striven to serve his fellow-creatures; he had buffeted with the waves 
for their sake. What fault of Avs, if Providence had left him a wreck upon the 
shore? 

“ The fine, stern, independent countenance of this noble gentleman won upon 
my heart still more, if possible, than the curtesies and graces of his family. I 
was glad. and luckily I was ableto serve them. The infirmity of the Marchioness's 
health rendered it impossible for her to interfere in the establishment of the 
family in their new abode ; the young ladies were too young to be useful in such 
matters; and Monsieur, although fuli of good will to adapt his habits to his 
change of fortunes, was too high-minded a man, too accustomed to liberal house- 
keeping and the thriftlessness of opuieuce, to do himself justice in his dealings 
with strangers. It pleases me to think that I spared them al! both trouble and 
Yexation, and even money; of which they understood not the comparative value 
For my part, I was amply repaid by the pleasure super-added to my life in the 
spectacle of their fair faces, and the cheeriness of their young voices, when the 
three girls visited me every morning with some message or commission from the 
Chateau; for I had nothing of my own about me then to love,” said Madame Le 
Tellier, glancing at Manon. ‘ My busband was in his grave; and my only 
brother was at that period prospering in the world, and would not spare me one 
ef his children to make a friend and fondling. Things were well then, at the 
farm of Icart.” 

Little Manon rose from her knees at this allusion to the reverses of her pa- 
rents, and began to busy herself io arranging the skillet upon the fire, so as to con- 
ceal her face from the inquisition of the English Captain aa 

“ And yet,” resumed the aunt, too much absorbed in her own reminiscences 
to notice the change of countenance of the mortified girl, ‘dearly as I loved 
them all, [ seldom visited the Chateau. ‘There was something in the sight of 
the Marchioness’s despondency—an ailment that I could not cure, a grief that I 
dared not even notice,—which went straight to my heart, and made it ache for 
the remainder of the day, whenever I] was compelled to have speech of her. 
So deeply, deeply humble was her look, so submissive the tone of her voice, that 
one felt a thousand times humiliated by the sight and sound. One longed to 
kneel down in the dust, to be meeker, and of a more Christian-like lowliness 
than herself. The poor lady seemed to be in a perpetual state of penance ; ever 


have dune, she sought my company the more, when she saw that | attributed 
her languor aud emaciation, and, above all, her exertions to overcome her occa- 
stoual attacks of nervous excitement, to sumething more than indisposition 

Ste did not, it is true, trust me with greater confidence : but seemed to like to 
have me near her, and have me near her children ; and to feel it a relief when, 
dering Monsieur’s occasional excursions in the country, or to the neighbouring 
islands, I took his place beside her, to bathe her hollow temples, or lend ber my 
am as she sauntered along the terraces of the garden. 

** Do not let the giris accompany as,’ she would say, when I had trudged up 
tothe Chateau to offer her my services; as if J had more authority than herself 
with the young ladies, and as if the sight of their happy faces was too much 
for her enfeebled eyes. And then she would creep on and on, with feeble 
Steps, a3 if she wanted to be alone with nature and the skies, and knew that I 
Should watch over her safety, without intruding upon her meditations. Avid 
Once or twice, in the twilight, when I had guided her the utmost length she could 
venture from home, and there was nothing but the evening star over our heads, 
and the calm bush of the garden-thickets around us, I have seen her clasp her 
peor thin hands, and lift her eyes to the throne of the Almighty, with such a 
biter, butter look of supplication ! May I never live to see such @ look again 
epon any human face! At such times, when, perhaps, she had kept silence for 
an hour or more in my presence, if the voice of ove at the young ladies was 
heard at a distance, the poor mother would start and tremble, and whisper to me, 
‘Not now; do not let them approach me now. 1 must,—I must be alone! 
But if it happened to be the Marquess who came to meet us, although she clung 
tomy arm for support, and trembled with the same secret emotion, she never 
attempted to interdict his company. He would have flown leagues at her 
bidding, and in no single instance, did I ever see him attempt to contravert her 
will; and yet, she did not presume to express to him her desire to be alone. The 
sense of conjugal duty with her was all in all ' 

'Twas a strange thing, too, that dearly as her children loved her, the sight of 
the Marchioness's settled melancholy never seemed to affect their spirits ; unless, 
when her presence warned them to moderate their joyous tones within bearing 


asa suffering saint. 1: was in thaé guise they understood and loved her; while 
they loved each other with all the buoyant earnestness of youth. Those three 
fair creatures, sir, were never apart. One place of rest sufficed them; they 
knelt side by side for their evening prayer; and when the morning sun beamed 
upon them again, it was to each other that their first exclamations of joy and 
love were fervently addressed. Sophie would have dedicated the whole worship 
of her heart to Claire, but that there was an Antoinette in the? world; and 
Antoinette would have conceived it impossible to love any thing but Sophie, had 
not the soft blue eyes of Claire recalled her to the reiaembrance of an object 
equally beloved. ‘There was but one heart, one soul, one hope, one consciousness 
among the three. They had no need to consult each other—to confide—to 
argue :—they were one ;—one doating child to their poor mother,—one duteous 
and pious daughter to the father they revered. To live apart would have been 
impussible to either of the three ; for as yet no pulse of womanhood was stir- 
ring in their innocent hearts, to suggest the existence of other ties, or the future 
duties of the wife and the mother! 

** Bat all this was drawing to a close,’ continued old Victorine, wiping her 
eyes; ‘‘and J was the only person who fozesaw that a catastrophe was at 
hand! Every day when I visited the Chateau, I perceived that the sick lady 
was feebler and feebler than the day preceding. She no longer quitted the 
house ; she could scarcely turn upon her bed of misery without assistance ; the 


ter,’ in reply to the anxious inquiries of her children. And they believed her ! 
Affection is so rashly sanguine in its hopes and confidence. 

* Nevertheless, as winter approached, the Marquis began to discern symp- 
toms of an alarming change; and much against the desire of the invalid, a 


case. But mandate there was none toissue. The gentleman was compelled 
to avow that, although her broken constitution proclaimed his patient's condi- 
tion to be hopeless, he could guess nothing of the sources of her disorder. He 
honest, it is perhaps the utmost Doctors have to unfold. But guess, Sir, only 
guess the change which those few words wrought in the family at the Chateau! 


The first time I beheld the Marquess after the departure of the physician, be 
looked to me as if he had been turned into a statue of stone. There was some- 


was on the eve of entering into the joy of her Lord, and putting on immortality 
that her husband seemed to recollect she was born of woman,-—a mere child v 
clay, like others of the earth! 

“| will pass over that season of affliction!” faltered Madame Le Tellier 


deut thing, that the poor meek humble invalid, so long prepared for the worst 


fallen upon some dark abyss, still intervening between herself and eternal life 
fancied herself alone ; and often when I greeted her, of mornings, with gratula 
good to me! He is leading me with a tender hand towards the darkest of al 


upholding strength may not be withdrawn, when my need is the sorest.’ Alas 
alas! Sir, that was a heavy, heavy winter to me !' 


tain R 





lently “ 


willingly recur to it no more.” 


will be a hurricane before morning.” 
* And yet,” resumed Madame Le Tellier, “the weather is not half so por 


of the sufferer. They had grown up with the sight of her sorrow ever before | 
their eyes. They cuuld not figure their mother to themselves, otherwise, than 


only food she tasted was fisanne of capillaire and other simple febrifuges pre- | 
pared by my hand. Yet she never murmured! Her answer was always ‘ Bet- | 


physician was fetched from St. Peter’s Port, to issue his mandate upon ber | 


knew that she must dic,—that was all !—and if every learned man were as | 


thing in the long-enduring sickness of his lady which he had seemed to re- 
verence, as though it were the probation of a martyr and unamenable to any | 
mortal remedy ; but now that the sentence was gone forth—that he knew the 
dust he loved was with the dust about to mingle,—he began to reproach himself | troth available 1” 
that he had not earlier applied to human aid in her behalf. It was not till she | 


** During the gradual decay of the sufferer, it appeared to me a strange but evi- 
and so well prepared by the exercise of every Christian virtue, shrank from the | 
final consummation! At times, indeed, a heavenly fervour was in her uplifted 
eyes, as if Hope still existed for her on bigh. But immediately afterwards, a 
shudder would come over her wasted frame, as though her glance had suddenly 
Deep, deep sighs would burst from her labouring breast, when she found or | 
tion that she had rested well, she would answer in a broken voice,—* God is too 
my trials. Pray for me, good Victorine; dear Victorine pray for me, that His | 
** Do not distress yourself by concluding your narrative to-night,” said Cap- 
, perceiving that not only the cheeks of his venerable hostess were 
wet with tears ; but that even Manon had drawn aside, and was sobbing vio- 

* Nay!” said Maman Le Tellier, “ my tale is wellnigh ended ; and 1 would 

“It is truly a melancholy night,” replied the guest approaching nearer to the 


hearth, so that his arm could reach the back of the chair, on which little Manon nephew in aweek or two, and Ancel's arrival at St. Medards shall be the sigual 
had concealed her face. ‘* The wind howls dolefully among the trees. There 
























































































| “*He shall seek me in the morning and he shall pot find me. auewered the 

Marchioness, in a wild but solemn voce. * Bot cell bin that if | died unblessed 
by the sacraments Of grace, it was thai | beld myself unworthy to approach 
them io my struggle With death; although, if earthly penance may aught avail 
in the sight of the Mos: High, for years and yeare | have neither stirred nor 
rested, save with the remembrance of my sin before my eyes.’ 

** Tf not in merey to yourself, im pity to me, desist!’ cried the poor Mar- 

| quess, covering his face with his hands. 

“*Nav!’ replied the dying penitent, in atone hoarse with the near approach 
of death; * I have deferred my confessions 1oo long alreedy. Husband! my 
eyes are dim, and I behold your face no longer! Children, my hands are cold 
as the clod of the valley, and your embraces must be mine no more. Giant me 
only » word of prty—-* word of pardon!’ 


Ob! mighty Heaven! '—cried Ma'meelle Sophie, almost distracted, ‘ re- 
store her to herself’ She raves!’ 
** Ob! no, no, Tam not raving.’ faltered the Marchionces. * With the full 


and perfect possession of my faculties, | avow that one of the daughiers now 
weeping beside me, 18 nol the offspring of my husband!* — 

* A thunderbolt failing into the chamber of death could not have produced a 
more starting sensation. The horror of the announcement burst at once upon 
the minds of tbe girls. One ot them was analien One of them was about te 

| be cast forth! One of them on the verge of orphaniwod' Involuntanily the 
three sisters precipitated theinselves at the feet of him whom each stil trusted 
might be her father. The words resounding in their ears,—— Owe of them is 
not the offspring of my busband !' 

**Oh! do not say that itis 7! mother, mother! Say Hot, say not, that it is 

| I!" cried Sophie, writhing with agony. 

** We have been 80 happy together '* ejaculated Claire, embracing both her 
sisters ; ‘and must we part at last ''—while Antoinette pale as ber dying mother, 
| was unable to utter @ syllable; but kept convulsively kissing the band of the 
| Marquess, as if a sentence of illegitimacy would prove to her young heart a sen- 
| tence of death.’ 

“And since I most die with the brand of guilt upon my brow,’ added the 
| dying woman, ‘let me at least atone the injury I have inflicted by a final act of 
| Justice.’ 

*** Not another word!’ cried Monsieur de St. Sauveur, advancing solemnly 
| towards the bedside; ‘such atonement were a deeper injury. I have loved—I 
| love—these three children as my own. I cannot spare the one of which you 
| would deprive me, I have heard too much—I wish to hear no more! You have 
| robbed me of my tenderness towards the wife of my youth; bereave me not of 
| my beloved girls !’ 

| “The sisters sprang at once into his arms !—they bathed bim with their 
tears,—they clung to the heart, the generous heart of this best of men; and lo! 
| 4 flush of indescribable joy lighted up the countenance of the guilty mother, 

whom, for a moment, they had forgotten 
**T die content!" she faltered, laying her poor head upon my shoulders. * The 
innocent one wil not be driven forth to perish. Blessings on him !—blessings 
on them !—I die content!’ 

* Loudly, at that moment, did IT call upon the Marquess, to extend his hand 
to her in token of forgiveness, for I saw that her spirit was indeed passing away 
And after a moment's pause, he did so; but the concession came too jate. She 
was gone! she was at rest'!—Yet I would have given much that her dying ears 


had caught the parting adjuration of ber husband :—* Thy sins be forgiven thee 
above, as J have truly and freely forgiven them! Vade in pace.’ 
* . a . ° 


* A few hours afterwards, and as the morning sun broke into the chamber, 
| and shone upon the corpse, a stmile dawned on the dead face of the Marchioness, 
jas though her triomph over misery was accomplished—as though she had 
| surmounted the ordeal—as though the Supreme Creator who bad fostered ber 
| repentance, and perfected her expiation, had received her into the number of his 
| elect,” 
| ‘And think you the Marquess had strength of mind to inquire no further '" 
| said Captain R mistrustfully 
| ‘ He was a man of honour, sir,” said the widow reproachfully ; “ and he was 
a Christian ; and before the remains of his wile were cold, he proceeded, in my 
presence, to consign tothe flames every paper and memorandum she had left; 
peradventure lest, in amoment of human frailty, he might be tempted to do that 
| which years of repentance could not avail toetface. He mourned for her as a 
| wife whom he had loved ;—he was the best of fathers to her children ;—and if 
| the blow which had thus cruelly and unexpected fallen upon him tended to 
| shorten his days, be had the consolation of having falfilled a heavy duty.” 

* And did you diseover,” resumed Madame Le Tellier's guest, * which of the 
| three daughters was the one to whom the generosity of the Marquess was in 





‘+ Far be it from me to have made the attempt! said the good widow. * Yet 

| methinks no one who witnessed, or hath heard speak of the conduct of the Mar- 

! | chioness, need entertain a doubt upon the subject. Think you that a woman of 
such depth of feeling would have born a child unto her husband, after having 

* | once stooped to shame!” 

“It was Antoinette, then!” said Captain R-— musingly,—“ the young- 

+} est" — 

“ The youngest and best beloved, the especial favourite of the house,—ehe 

who, thanks to the goodness of Monsieur de St. Sauveur, ia now about to share 
the fortune of her sisters; having already become the wife of an honourable 
| man, whose haughty family would assuredly have rejected the alliauee of a name- 
- | less alien.” 
* You are right, Madame Le Tellier,” cried the English gentleman, as if re- 
| luctantly convinced. ‘* Your departed friend was indeed a great man; for 
| who so mighty as he who accomplishes the subjugation of a powerful haman 
|! passion 1” 


+| “A besetting sin !” interposed little Manon, in a whisper. 

, **T fully sympathize in your respect towards such a maa!" eontinued R-—, 

| tossing off the cup of spiced Bourdeaux, which the moralizing damsel had placed, 

| meanwhile, on the table by his side; “I rejoice with you, that your friend, your 
Marquess, your whoever, or whatever he might be, was restored to his native 

| country, and died in the enjoyment of his estates 

| And blest in the bappy prospects of his grateful children!” added the widow, 

motioning to her neice to withdraw her chair from the hearth, and aid her in re- 

tiring to rest. “ And now, young gentleman, good night, and happier dreams ta 

you than my narrative, I fear, is likely toexcite. Visit us again with my 


for a new Veillée. We will then make a merry night of it. It is not often 
| that so mournful a history consecrates the annual dedication of our Ler px 
Veitir.” 


tentious to-night, as on the desolate Christmas Eve, when I was roused from 
my bed by one of the servants of the Chateau, to attend upon the dying mo- > = ar gas aaeeome 
ments of Madame de St. Sauveur. Throughout that day, she bad heen better ; PRISON EXPERIENCE. 
had occupied herself in overlooking her papers, and communing with her The order of the Whitecross frequently numbers amongst its members cap- 
daughters, respecting their preparations for the religious doties of the season. | tives of almost all the European nations,—Itslians, Spaniards, Germans, and 
But towards night, she became suddenly worse ; and at midnight, the Marquess Frenchmen, were my fellow-companions ; and, as may be imagined, often suf- 
foreseeing the necessity of my presence, forbade the servants to retire to bed. | fered great annoyance from their ignorance of Mrs. pr a ** vermicolar 
Having instantly obeyed his summons, | wrapt my cloak closely round me, as tongue.” An exotic from the clear skies and bright sons of Naples was planted 
I sternmed the violence of the wind, in following old Gabriel up the ascent of | in this cheerless garden by Mr. Bombailiff Levi: he was a man of the world, 
the Cote. The gusts soon extinguished the lantern with which we were pro- | and of information, but his lamentable knowledge upon which the celebrated lady 
vided ; but we could not miss our way ; for, in the chamber of the dying woman, | just alluded to most piqued herself, threw him into a continual fever, which was 
high in the Chateau above the path, there burned a melancholy watch-light. | heightened by an excessive degree of irritability, that rendered him sometimes 
shining out through the darkness of the storm, with a fearful and unnatural | irresistibly ludicrous, spite of all one's feelings of commiseration. Upon @ par- 
radiance. | ticular day, baving been called upon by an inferior person to pay a demand of 
I was soon by the tedside. By the light of that ill-omened lamp, I looked | two shillings, which he had previously discharged, his anger was extreme, but he 
upon the pale, pale face of Madame, scarcely distinguishable from the white | could only mswer, “1 no pay not no more, for you have dreamed several fois; 
pillow on which it rested; and noted the slender hands devoutly crossed upon in| say you lave much big dream several fois ;” and repeated this assertion at 
the breast of the sufferer, as though it had been too great an indulgence for a | least a dozen times, his voice becoming more elevated with each repetition, the 
| dying sinner to suffer them to be clasped in the endearing grasp of the loved | creditor dedaring he was mad, for that he had not “ dreamt " at all. 
ones who knelt around her couch. Mademoiselle Sophie's bead was buried in | A little exagenarian Frenchman, of Voltairian features, with whom I made 
the coverlid ; Claire and Antoinette were entwined in each otber’s arms ; but | an acquaintance soon after my arrival at Barrett's, was an amusing person; he 
on the face of the poor father was utter despair. ‘Take courage !’ said I, after | had been compelled to apply to the Court for relief from debts amounting to 
having bent over her and examined her countenance. ‘Heaven is giving her | £24 only. This slender Gascon, (for he was awfully maigre, and from that 
renewed strength. Her breath is free,—her pulse beats stronger. Speak, dear province which entitled bim to be so styled), possessing, in-a tenfold degree, a 
lady! Set their hearts at ease !—You are better,—are you not!’ | love for barardism, beyond that of his countrymen generally, brightened up 
* Almost well !" replied Madame de St. Sauveur, in voice whose hollow- | with delight at any opportunity of jabbering away in his own “ lingo " He soon 
ness startled her hearers with horror. ‘ Raise me up, Victorine, and give me | whelmed me in a torrent of talk upon a variety of subjects, bat princrpally upon 
my last measure of earthly sustenance, that my soul may bless you before J | such as reisted to himeelf; the tale of bis woes which brought him to an ac- 
die.’ quaintance with the Whitecross knights was related with that degree of esr- 
* Although nearly motionless, sit, with awe, I obeyed her injunctions. I | nestness aod energy for which bis countrymen are so remarkable, and from his 
raised her in my arms—l lifted to her lips a cordial potion ; and, as she stooped | manner of recounting them must bave had an effect upun any other than a heart 


j -—— 





shrinking away from her fellow-creatores, lest, peradventure, they should place 
their finger on some sore spot—some hidden source of torment. So, at least, 
it seemed to me; and strangers often see most of a sufferer’s feelings. who is 
surrounded only by those whose views are magnified by excess of tenderness 
“Monsieur de St. Sauveur attributed all the melancholy of his wife to ber 
sympathy in his misfortanes,—all her stroggles to a desire to overcome the in- 


uence of adversity ; while the children, looking upon their gentle mother as 2 


miracle of eacthly excellence, believed ber a predestined saint, chastened with 


Physical suffering by the hand of God, in proportion to His divine lore of ber | 


Tirtues. None, alas’ dreamed of a worm concealed within the decaying fruit, 
bet poor old Victorine Le Tellier ' 
‘The troubled in mind are usually quickest of discernment: the poor dear 


lady soon discovered that | saw farther into her cundition than those who were 


nearest to her: and instead of mistrusting my scrutiny, as the evil-hearted might i 


her head to drink, I heard a murmer between her parched lips —And, trembling | of stone ; be really excited my sympathy warmly, and I verily affirm occamoned 
| as I listened, I wiped away the heavy dew from her dying brow, and supported | me the stomach-ache for the remainder of the day! 
her emaciated frame in my arms; when on a sudden she called wildly on the Monsieut Frederick Adolphe Auguste Cure-dent and bis family bad been per- 
Marquess to draw near, and cried aloud in @ hoarse voice, that she must not die | sons of cossequence and consideration “ from before the foundation of the world ; 
till all should be accomplished. ‘I cannot go hence,’ said she, ** till justice has | and some of his ancestors figured conspicuously in the court of Charlemagne ' 
been done. A secret jies Leavy on my soul, to weigh me down to destruction | La Grade Révolution.” which reduced so many of the “ancienne noblesse 
My hosband will surely curse me in my last moments,—my children will loathe | to “ dust and ashes,” was particularly spiteful to the family of the Cure-dents 
me in the grave ; yet, behold my task must be fulfilled.’ His father having been ruined, Monsieur Frederick Adolphe Anguste was com 
“*No, no, no!’ ejaculated Monsieur de St. Sauveur, breathless with conster- | pelled to seek bis fortunes in England, by teaching British youth a knowledge of 


nation, and willing to impute the incoherent words of his wife to delirious ex- | the Gallic tongue His fame extended far and wide. One bright sun-shining 
citement. * You are destroying yourself by this violence. ‘Tranquillize your | morning the twopenny postman brought him a summons, in the shape of a letter, 
nerves by a night's rest. The Coré of Icart has been sent for, and in the | bearing the coronet of a peer, to attend forthwith at No. — in Grosvenor 


murning the spiritcal consolations of the Cherch + 


restore you to a happier | square Monsieur Core-dent arranged his toilette and bis queve with more 
* | 
frame of mind! 


than usual care, attired his thin legs m black “ shorts’ and silk stockings, 
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seized bis annevant-cayenad,vensiasting epee tetany Sapunce end Newres ‘7 | TISA. aloes sad hehars” The Doser (us bop aotoremially pied) of colo- | —who had (not unjustly) the reputation 
, ’ , “ 


which he fondly believed this invitation was a prelude 
A certain Marquis hearing of Mr. Cure-dent's capability, desired that bis only | moderate in his charges: he physics his brethren to their hearts’ content. ** for 
and much-loved. spoiled and stupid son should be entrusted to bie care for the | the small charge of one penny.” by two of his pills, denominated * universal | 


Nov | er 8, 


of being a learned clerk ; he wrote an 


| eynth, aloes, and rhubarb. The Doctor (as he is deferentially styled) is vastly afiche for an innkeeper at Folkstone in these words :-— 


* To Travellers. —Return chaises Stop here going and coming.” 
The houmorists of whom Suett was a scion have disappeared from the be 


4 > - ; : fy 
purpose of acquiring the French language. The young gentleman being tn- | cures for al! sorts of disorders.” Hear this, ye Galens of the West; bide your haunts of pleasure ; the few of that schoo! who remain on earth are fallen into 


tended for the diplomatic department, his noble father at once made very liberal diminished heads and extravagant charges! The pills having righteous!y pinched t 
arrangements with the French tutor for bis immediate reception, to the exclu- | according to the Docter's own phrase and prediction, ** thoroughly scrubbed J 
sion of all other persons; this was a sine-qud-non with my Lord Ejated with his intestines, he is then considered to be in a proper state of body to re- 
the flattering confidence reposed in bi, Cure-dent assented, to al! his Lordship 8 | ceive the infliction of a religious of discussion; to enlighten the darkness of 
arrangements, dismissed lus pleberan pupils, and received fim, in whose veins | whose understanding, the Rev 1 ailor Dr. Harmusby kindly desires him to end 
those of his ancestors high patrician bloud had flowed during many past centuries. | pound any question upon which he may desire infurmation, and it shall be an. 
Monsieur Cure-dent had for a jong season silently and secretly mourned over | swered, he being a perfect master of the Scriptures. If, however, the aspi- 


he sere and yellow leaf; the boon punch-bowl companions ; the practical 
esters (using that word in its extended sense, and not as merely applied to 
ersonal aggression), the ‘‘ quoters” and the “ nick-namers,” are no longer of 
his world, or the few lingerers are preparing foma world tocome. Do you re. 
nember, reader, when the portal of a tavern in Russell-street bore this invita. 
ory imecription :-— c 


** Will you walk out of the air!”’—Hamlet. 


; » Pry oa ee ing tt ave you noted—if y av , ye 
the dulness and heaviness of the young novleman’s intellects, and summoned all | rant after holy knowledge be not over particular, the Doctor, preferring the Ha y n f you have even a twenty years old memory you ma 


ord eon) » (pam ” ‘ . 2 [ 
hus patience to bear with him Months, however, rolled on, and my Lord could \¢ Book of Revelation,” generally commences his exordium from one or other of ! 


save done so—a dial against Temple-hall, Paper-buildings, with this 


laconic 
: 

rT ‘ . , 1 ‘ a » > njuction .— 
not, or would not, be taught; his density and ineapacity were too much for the | its chapters, upon the joys of the heavenly world, in the mysteries of which | '") ctlon 


meteurial Core-dent; they had already woru him to a mere skeleton, and here- | he gets inextricably floundered himself, and surfeits the poor unhappy being 
solved to wait upon the Marquess and relate his sorrows Arrived at his Lord-| whom he thus contrives to ensnare with his talk. 


‘* Begone about your business.” 


I have, alas! been most | Such a thing would be unheeded now and deemed unworthy of an Utilitarian 


ship's house, he was received with that well-bred! kindness and real politeness for | awfully victimized by him, but, I fear, to little purpose, as he still classes me | 4g¢-—may be so; I can but say with Adam Winterton— 


which our trne nobility are so remarkable, and which cannot but have an irresis- amongst the unbelievers 
tible effect upon those who have the pleasure of an acquaintance with them. His m 


. ne » sur Cure-dent 

Lordship's obliging manners had so much inflaence over Monsieur , TlCAPNHa 7 - ‘CY OVETS , 

that he felt for a moment embartassed, and wished himself away. After a pause, RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 
What a volume is lost to the world when any man who has mingled with bis 


however, he thus began— | 
Mi Lor, your Lorship is vary koind to me ; your Lorship is one vrai gentil- | fellow-men dies aud makes no sign! He who bas known and passed half a) 
century with such persons as Palmer, Suett, Quick, Henderson, Macklin, Kem- 


homme. [am vary mooch obleeged to your Lorship for vary nooch koindness 
tome. 1 ask your pardon, mi Lor, but your fils, my Lor your noble son—lI have | ble, Edwin, Parsons, Munden, Bannister, Dibdin, Holcroft, Andrews. Merry, | 
great respect for your Lorship, pardon, mi Lor—mais his Lorship can no possible | and Topham, must have been dull indeed, if bis memory be not peopled with | 
larn de French. If God Almighty was to say to mee, vhich would you do, Mon- | things impressed on it by their quips and cranks. If he has registered the stories } 
sieur, teacha dis boy de French or go to hell’ I vould tank God Almighty for | of many-coloured life which these histronics have given in all their vitality, whien 
his politesse, but I vould mooch trader go to hel! * | many a long day since they or their successors have wandered tome in hand by 
By this declaration he lost his Lordship's patronage ; his former scholars had | the hedgerow side studying the pages they were afterwards to render doubly | 
found a new master, and poor Cure-dent fell into difficulties which ultimately | beautiful by their magic art; if, I say, be then quoted down the oft-told tale, he 
brought him to this place. | can console himself even though his name be now unnoted, that he did not live | 
Uproarious mirth and equalid misery are here not unfrequently companions at | idly, or failto do something towards the great book of human feelings of which 
the same board. A poor woman, upon a visit to her husband, a care-worn trades- | experience furnishes the incidents 
man, appeared the very personification of Grief. Streaming tears flowed down ! are but a series of little incidents that iock the form of regular biography.— 
her blanched cheeks. At length, overcome by the deep affliction that oppressed | Mathews learnt his art by his fondness for retailing anecdotes, which at an early 
her, she fainted in the arms of her husband, and appeared more like an inhabi- | age, forced upon him the practice of imitation: and of Mathews it may be truly | 
tant of another world than a visitor of Whitecross-street prison She lived in | said that he has forgotten more than most others ever knew. Many years ago, | 
the neighbourhood of Bagnigge Wells, and had, on the preceding day, quitted | the writer of these pages formed the resolution of noting in a diary all he heard 
her house with her husband's dinner, leaving it and her child (a boy six years of | (no matter from whom) that was warthy of record ; on the following day he has | 
age) in the care of some persons who lodged in her wretched tenement, by the | often blotted out the idle detail. wondering that he could have perpetuated such 
money paid for which she was alove enabled to maintain herself, and administer | follies; and now, after forty years’ reflection, his great regret (a regret in which } 
to her husband's necessities in prieor. Upon her return home she found her | some celebrated persons have cordially acquiesced) is that he neglected to note | 
house robbed of all its humble furniture, her lodgers flown, owing three weeks’ | much more, or, having done so, was ever tempted to destroy it. ‘To a superior 
rent, and her infant son—drowned! ‘The tale of this accumulated distress she | mind, toa more gifted pen, should have been given the task of selecting from 
had come to impart to her husband, and never shall I forget the unotterable an-| the mass of matter, and having selected, the duty of clothing the incidents in 
guish with which the mother execrated the monsters in human shape, who, by | |anguage adapted to the nature of the various characters and subjects; but the | 
their villanous treachery, had occasioned the death of her child. She could | diary that contained the stories told by all the most celebrated children of the 
have borne misery in any shape but this; the tears trickled fast as I endeavoured | drama—(including authors and drainatic critics)\—which would have extended 
to administer consolation—she evinced her gratitude, but could not be com- | over a long London and provincial life, and inleuded the very words uttered by 
forted. them in various places and at divers times, from the year 1778 to 1827, must 
This wretched and afflicting case, to the honour of human nature be it recorded, have been at once voluminous and valuable. Alas! our resolutions are easily 
called forth the warmest manifestations of sympathy from all her husband's un- | made if words were indeed things ; but for the fulfilment of these good resolves, 
fortunate brethren ; every member of the ward to which he belonged vying with | the writer may now say— 
his neighbour in substantial testimonies of kindness and condolence: this 
dreadful calamity brought on a premature accouchement, and the poor woman 
wad eobn afterwards delivered of » dead child; confined to her room, without He has heard Henderson complain of the tyranny and exclusiveness of Garrick ; 
friends, without money, in a precarious state of health, her husband oun 8 Cooke attribute his non-success in life to his spirit having been broken by the 
prisoner, at the suit of an inexorable creditor for a debt of £6, the collector, | , 


Actors ate illustrated anecdotes ; theirlives 
| 


’Tis number'd with the things o’er past— 
Would, would it were to come! 





‘ } 
is lack of friends, when he applied to Colman for an appearance, and was told that 
accompanied by another person, called upon her forthe King's taxes, amounting : Pi Pe : 


h bill th od th t she lay fined to her bed, and his attempt to rival Henderson would be ridiculous; has listened to the great 
0 ee Coe SCNT (HS TCOM WEES Pus Ty ZESuaeL Ne Ms 4 } ’ | George Frederick when he was self-debating whether he should give up the 
vpon ber declaring her inabiiity to pay, directed his companion to levy fort . stage abd enlist as a common soldier—nay, heard the answer given that, all 
amoent. At the poor woman's earnest entreaties to quit that room at least, things considered, it was the best thing he (Cooke) could do. The writer wit- 
am glad to have én opportunity of stating that the tax-gatherer departed promising nessed the early efforts of Kemble, and (he says it not boastfully) relieved the 
to give her an additional week for the payment early distresses of Kean. It is not yet too late to snatch from the wreck of his 

I should harrow the feelings, the very souls of my readers, were | to describe | recollection much that is amusing ; and though the cherished purpose of his 
only a tithe of the misery, the wretchedness, that have fallen under my imme- | joyhood, the diary that would, if duly kept, have rivalled the “ Encyclopedia 
diate observation during my stay inthis place. Many persons having only the | Britannica” in quantity, be shrunken down to two or three scrap-books, and, 
prison allowance whereupon to subsist, are glad to receive the very crumbs and perhaps, as many hundred memoranda, he is philosopher enough to feel that con- 
crusts which fall from the tables of others. *‘ Adversity tries friends.” All 


: sciousness of being unabie to accomplish all we hoped is a powerful reason for 
the unhappy inmates of this place know from bitter experience the truth of this attempting allwe can. Ere “ memory, the warder of the brain,” grows weak, 


assertion; bat I am pleased to render my testimony to the real disinterested | let me conclude this long exordium, and to my scraps. Thus then at random 
kindness that exists amongst all towards each otter. for a taste of the quality of the diary. 

I have been a wanderer over a large portion cf the globe during the last ifteen Henderson said a}| the stage-business of the old plays was traditional ; that if 
years, and have had various opportunities of seeing and studying menu of many | | }ooked at the old paintings, I should find that when ‘‘ Hamlet” saw the ghost, 
nations. In earlier life 1 saw much of France and Frenchmen ; from them I 
have received the greatest kindnesses—the truest hospitality. I have dwelt | 
with Germans and Dutchmen, and the most agreeable recellectiona are connected | ton's time. 
with my sojourn amongst them. After years in official life, thousands of miles [This was trae then (1771), and it is true even unto the present day] 
from ** fair England,” circumstances threw me into the midst of Swedes, Danes, ‘The same thing has been since said of acting; and I remember G. F. Cooke 
and Spaniards, all of whom have givea me opportonities of lauding their kindness | striking Philimore for saying that he (Cooke) had founded his Falstaff on Hen- 
and generosity ; but I never, in my life, saw so perfect a display of the best feel- | derson’s. I well remember that Henderson was said to imiiate Love (the 
ings of our nature, as are in daily action and continual exercise under this roof. | original proprietor of the Richmond Theatre); and whilst preparing these few 
The society here appears one large brotherhood ! pages for publication, I have referred to a biography of Mr. Love, dated 1772*, 

Association in sorrow softens and ameliorates the heart ; selfishness is, perhaps, | which contains this passage — 
lees known in this place than in any other “haunt of society.” The poorest; ‘ He is extremely useful in many parts of comedy, and seems to be the 
captive shares with real pleasure his meagre meal with his less fortunate neigh- | only imitator of Quin’s manner now existing—his chief excellence lies in 
bour; kindness of heart shines in brightest splendour | Falstaff.”’ 








I make this declaration with grateful sentiments to a few benevolent friends, | Thus, then, assuming that Henderson did form his Falstaff from the mode! | 
with whom, amidst all my annoyances (and they have peither been few nor | he beheld in Love—that Love copied Quin—Quin was seventeen when Bet- 


inconsiderable) I have bad the happiness to be associated, and from whom I | terten died, and was contemporaneous with Barton Booth for some years—Bet- 
have received kind sof noc nature: whose every wet towards me | terton was fellow apprentice with Kynaston, to Rhodes, the original patentee of 
partook of genuine sympathy; and they may rest assured, that, Whatever cir- the Cockpit Theatre in Drury-lane ; and in 1662, Betterton was an actor under 
cumstances may separate us, the few of whom I write will ever be remembered | the management of Sir W. Davenant, (whose connexion, whatever may be 
with sincere affection. thought of the relationship, with Shakspeare, and those who originally acted 
The sympathy of the Whitecross knights for suffering humanity amongst | '" his plays, is well known,—we may — a traditionality, perhaps, in the 
their own order evinees itself daily. A poor woman came to visit her husband style of representing Falstaff ; for in 1815, the inimitable Mathews once or 
in a deplorable state of misery, without shoes, almost without clothing, and cer- | twice represented Falstaff in professed and acknowledged imitation of Cooke. 
tainly without food; exhausted with fatigue, anxiety, and hunger, this poor I have chosen to give the above extract from the diary in support of ny asser- 
creature fainted in the yard; she had seen better days, but was now completely | tion, that such a book would now have been most valuable; but at present shall 
sunk in wretchedness. A subscription, in pence and halfpence, to the amount | deal in a few lighter extracts from the memoranda of youthful days. My own 
of seventeen shillings, was immediately raised, and with gratitude received | history I shal! not intrude upon the reader, farther than to say that, in manifold 
Some time after this occurrence, a ery respectable but unfortunate individual, | Capacities as amateur, as actor, and manager, I have had great opportunities of 
unable to raise the sum of five pounds necessary to pay an attorney to conduct | collecting traits of characters and anecdotes of celebrated persons,—whether I 
his business through the Insolvent Court, having endured many months’ im- | have or have not availed myself of it the public will determine. 
prisonment, from which he saw no prospect of escape, bis brother knights raised | Sueit,—The actors of a bygone day had a characteristic humour; the public 
this sum by subscription, and something over, to which the governor added a { then thought more of their sayings, cared less for their doings ; men would rather 
donation of two pounds, from certain funds which lie at his disposal for the 
necessitous. ‘The husband of the poor woman who bad so recently experienced | delight in expatiating on bis Jove of the lasses or the bottle. Jt was impossible 
the chevalier’s bounty, having in the intermediate time received a smal! legacy, | to remain for any length of time angry with him; he had about him an“ un- 
hastened to show his sense of former kindness, by subscribing towards this per- | consciousness of offending” that disarmed you ; it is not generally known that 
son's necessities the full amount that had been raised for him under his own | Dickey, in a comic part, nearly damned * Pizarro” the first night—but so it was ; 


misfortunes. These are not rare instances of the good feeling which is daily | the part was ill-written, and its introduction ill-timed ; and most furiously did 
exhibited towards fellow-captives. 1 could point out numberless instances, in 


the public hiss it. Sheridan was distracted, and Dickey, with the utmost gra- 
which persons, in the humblest walks of life, have abundantly manifested the | vity, said, ‘* This comes of putting me into aGerman drama. You know, Sir, 
warmest syinpathy towards their fellow-prisoners ; amongst whom! must not | I know nothing of German.” 
forget my veteran publican and soldier, who so violently called for vengeance Tate Wilkinson, when York was the nursery where genius learned to soar, 
upon the knight of the shears, M‘Twist. This man had served, nearly balf a | was always most anxious to secure a comedian who could give a faithful picture 
century ago, amongst the brave Highlanders of the 42d regiment. I have had | of rustic manners. Suett, Fawcett, Emery, Mathews, and Knight, were suc- 
frequent opportunities of observing, and am fully justified in declaring him to be | cessively the low comedians of the York circuit ; and, different as their styles 
in the strong literal sense of the words, “a rough diamond.” I sever saw a | were, all justly as admirable in the personations of Clowns+. When Emery 
case of distress (and there were many) in which this man was not foremost with | first came to London, his extreme simplicity and frankness of manner and his 
relief. He is blunt, and at times violent ; but his heart is in the right place, | fine full dialect were glorious weapon's in Suett’s hands, who hoared the York 
warm and kind as ever inhabited the breast of “ Albion's sons.” 


| Iaddie to the great delight of his brethren and “ several persons of distinction.” 
Incongruous as this society is, [am constrained to declare that I have received | Unfortunately, many of Suett's stories are unprintable, and much that he told 
civilities which place me under lasting obligations, and that T have become ac- | was a vast invention hung upon a slender thread of fact. One instance, how- 


quainted with a few persons in this place whose suciety has afforded me the | ever, I remember from the pure simplicity of Emery’s reply ; some one had in- 











trvest pleasure—a delight which may be compared to that of the Israelites of old, | terested Emery very much respecting the dissipation of a gentleman, well known | 


when, exhausted with fatigue and thirst, they beheld water at Moses’ bidding | to each, whose father, a Yorkshire landholder, was averse to his son’s dramatic 
issue from the rock in the wilderness. Moments so passed in such a place, under | notions ; Emery followed the thread of the narrative, entering into the grief of 
circumstances similar to those which surrounded us all, have been like the bright | the mother, and the sister, till the narrator came to—“ At last, Sir, the father 
rays of Sol, shining amid the darkness and dreariness of night. said, ‘ Robert, your conduct will bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.’”’ 

One of Mr. Barrett's “lions,” at the period of which I write, wasa good-hu- * That wean't do, Mr ;” said John, “ dean’t | know that tould chap’s been 
moured, kindly-disposed, simple-hearted man—at once tailor, quack, and parson ' bald these ten years 1” 
He mended old garmeats for ** the out ward-man,” concocted little doses of phy- Forty years since, “‘ ere the schoolmaster was abroad,” some of the Bonifaces 
sic for the * inner,” and leetaring upon religion forthe purpose of restoring poor | bad strange notions of grammatical aceuracy—this was glorious work for Dicky 
unhappy human nature to that original state of purity known only to our first y 
parents, and to fhem bat fora brief space. Hahited in an old grey dressing- * “ Theatrical Biography,” 2 vole. 12mo. S. Bladon, Paternoster-row, 1772. 
gon oot x litle, but very much the worse for wenr,) ani military gazed cap, | Mt. Lows (nhows rev name ae Dases) ee henry of wie pou Kean de 
this compound of drogsand divinity bourries through the yard, at the rate of and perf rman e, profitably en a. He died (1774) in the aaa Lae ~ the 
seven miles an hour; always with an eye to business. he most civilly accosts all ! 








great tragedian breathed his ast, me arly sixty years afterwards 
persons that cross his path, and endeavours to make them converts either to bis tIn 1780, Suett appeared as Ralph, (“ Maid of the Mill :") Faweett was the 
pile or preaching—the first being of the greatest in portance, as their sale not | origina Robin Roughhead; Emery appeared as Frank Oatlands, (“Cure for th 
} “ _- 7 4 r . t Tle h \ thews 1 at a ed ustics ) the ‘ for ‘ 

only brings “ grist to the mill,” but they prepare the recipient (by a due evacua + urt - " —— i : I nj iy 4 ies in their metrop tas oe 

. > il weur is o nde was the origu ekrel _ 

tion of bile) the better for the doctrinal ordeal he has in «tore hem: hat emt appeared a i i ginal Zekiel Home 

; t i tc m ' « I “ nit ast iw vy ve S, Mine n, ¥ ould nel success- 
succeeded in hiing a cose upon his destined und pocketed the cash, he the rus ' ; 


le, Horatio, Marcellus, Bernardo and the spirit, were all in the relative situations | 
now, that they were represented to be in, in sketches made in Booth or Better- | 


record ia my time the bright things or the merry stories that Suett uttered, than | 


‘* Tt was exceeding pleasant, hy St. Thomas.” 

Poor Suett had no wit, but an infinitude of humour Davis's strange simile 
on Dr. Johnson's laughter has been often recorded ; but I am not aware that a 
phrase containing almost as odd a metaphor has ever been printed—poor Par- 
sons said that Suett walked like a camel-leopard. 

Kemble and a Dramatic Aspirant.—Mr, Wilson, better known as Mr 
Manley, who has for many years been the lessee of several theatres in the 
provinces, was in his youth a sturdily-framed Hibernian blood,—a roaring 

lade,—with a thick brogue, shoulders of extreme amplitude, and limbs 
to match. In the very early part of John Philip Kemble’s management 
Mr. Manley was anxious to make his début. Kemble, after some delay, 
agreed to hear him if he would call at the theatre (Drury-lane) on a certain 
morning. True as the clock, Manley went. Unfortunately, a Nobleman 
devoted to theatricals (Earl P———) was then with the tragedian ; however 
Manley had ‘ come there to give a taste of his quality, and, plase the igs, 
he would.” “ After a delay, that had not sweetened the temper of the hovice 
Kemble crossed through the ante-room (where M. was) to show out. “Mr. 
‘ampbell! Mr. Campbell!’ said the impatient deb:itant; and, witha rapidity 
that defied interruption, unfolded the purpose of his visit, the length of time he 
had been detained, &c. His manner was such, that had there not dwelt a dan- 
ger in his mien, his hearers must have roared outright; but Kemble, in heart 


| aud soul, as well as the mere manner, was a gentleman; he begged the Earl to 


excuse him whilst he heard Mr. M. ‘ Pray allow me also to have that pleasure,” 
said his Lordship , denial was impossible. They proceeded to the stage; the 
tenacity of the gentleman from the Emerald isle observed, or imagined, the 
winks, blinks, and nudges of the Peer and the manager; and wrought up to 
wrath ere the trial commenced, he began to exhibit his notion of “ Ham. 
let” :— 

** Och! that this tuo, too solid flesh would melt.” 

Before the soliloquy was concluded, the Earl had nearly swallowed his pocket- 
handkerchief, and poor Kemble bit his lips till they bled, to prevent a burst of 
laughter that would have compromised their dignity and wounded the amateur's 
feelings. To give the Earl time to recover, Kemble asked for another specimen ; 
with an eye kindling like a coal, M. complied :— 

“ Spake the spache | pray ye as I pronounced it to you” 
| to the conclusion of the direction to the players. So far the story tells better 
| for the forbearance of Kemble and the Earl than for she powers of Mr. Manley; 
| but he was not the man to quit the scene without letting his auditors know that 
| he saw he was the subject of ridicule. In reply to Mr. Kemble’s ‘ You shall 
hear from me, Sir, if any vacancy in your line should occur,” M. said, *I'|i tell 
you what it is, Mr. Campbell and my Lord, you've been amusing yourselves at 
my expense some tire and now will aither of ye fight?” 
{Mr. M. tells this story with admirable humour; but to hear John Kemble 
| detail it, in his quiet asthmatic manner, must have been delicions. 
| The Licenser’s youthful days.—lIt is fifty years exactly, this spring (1834), 
| since I first saw George Colman “ the younger,” on the first night of the repre- 
| sentation of his first dramatic attempt ; he was then a slim lad (I suppose about 
eighteen or nineteen), fidgeting and fuming about the house ; though, he being 
| the manager's son, every thing had been done to ensure success. It was an 
operatic farcical drama, called ‘* Two to One,” the music being old airs (amongst 
| them ‘“* Yankee Doodle,”’ ‘** Maggie Lauder,’ ** Ha, ha, the woing o't,” and 
| * Hey, let usa’ to the Bridal’)—Charles Bannister, the great humourist and 
bass singer, Edwin, and Miss George, who afterwards became Lady Oldmixon, 
| had parts. The songs given to the lady were so full of ribaldry as to be untrans- 
| ferable to print now. ‘This was followed by a less successful dramatic effort, 
| and two or three years after ‘‘Inkle and Yarico” came out. The author was 


| then aboon companion of the macaronies of the day, and in a garb and manner 
| by nomeans the “dapper temple student”’ he somewhere describes himself. 
| When Ways and Means” came out, it grew the fashion to rail at young Col- 
man as a mere punster; and afterwards, when he produced the * Battle of Hex- 
bam " (1789), the tide turned again, and he was actually called ‘* The modern 
| Shakspeare.” The next year Edwin died, and with him perished many parts 
| (Lingo and Gregory Gubbins amongst others.) Munden, who succeeded him, 
| and who had the character of a miser in his later days, was, in imitation of his 
| predecessor, one of the most elaborate dressers of the day, and was for many 
| years known by the title of ‘Beau Munden.” Almost every public man, or 
| indeed any one whose person was well-known in the Park, had a nick-name; 
| one was termed ‘* Tom Taste,” another ** Dick Dashall,”’ whilst the more sul- 
phurous appellations of “ Hell-fire Harry,” &c. &c., were bestowed on persons 
who made pilgrimages in pursuit of notoriety in some more dangerous pursuit 
| than dress. 
O'Keefe (the best-humoured of dramatists) had admirably sketched the 


| would-be beaux of the time in Jemmy Jump’s first song (now omitted), be- 
ginning— 





“Look, dear Ma’m, I’m quite the thing ; ” 
| and Colman (1 think), in a song called ‘* The smart walking Jockey,” ridiculed 
the buck-skin breeches and top-boot mania, in which, however, he himself in- 
dulged. In Trudge’s last song, we have— 
*‘A clerk I was in London gay, 
Jemmy, Jemmy, linkum feedle, 
And went in boots to see the play; ” 
an allusion to an indecoram that cannot now be understood by one in ten thou- 
sand. 

Sir G. F. Cooke and his Keeper.—The style of conviviality that * obtained” 
when George Frederick Cooke first came upon town might be termed the reign 
of terror. When the tragedian was intoxicated, he was overbearing, noisy, and 
insufferably egotistical, asking questions and answering them himself, thus— 
* Who am J, Sir? George Frederick Cooke, Sir.’—‘* What am I, Sir! The 

| tragedian ; not Black Jack, Sir.” Mr. Beverley, of Covent-garden Theatre, was 
| called Cooke's keeper, and the term was not inapplicable ; the iragedian, like al! 
| bullies, was a coward—Beverley the reverse. Cuoke once obtained leave to go 
to Brighton to play, Beverley pledging himself to bring him back immediately 
after the performance. All was smooth enough; Cocke drank but little, for 
B treated him like a child, and wouldn't suffer him to have anything but 
what he prescribed. The play was over, the chaise ready, and B—— was 
arranging either the share of the receipts, or something of that nature, when 
Cooke escaped. Great was the dismay of Beverley when the tragedian was 
declared non cst inventus ; but the keeper was no common man—he was pledged 
to Harris to bring Cooke back, and dead or alive he would do so. The dens he 
dipped into, the taverns he ransacked, it were vair. to attempt to describe; 45 
Tobal says, “he often came where he did hear of him, but could not find him ;” 
at length he pounced upon him, reeking in revelry —*“ Go back ? and with him! 
, no! a legion should not stir him. WhoamI, Sir? George Frederick. Sir; 
an army shouldn't move me.”’ “ Desperate measures call for desperate means 
Beverley rushed through the myrmidons that surrounded Cooke, who, grown 
valorous in his cups, resisted his keeper, but was at Jast captured, after having 
received a blow that had shadowed one of his orbs of vision. B—— brought 
him back. ‘ Well,” said Harris, * you have had a pleasant trip, I hope. 
“ Sir,” said Cooke, when I engaged with you, I didn’t know that one of the 
| clauses was that your bullies should beat me when I didn’t do as you ordered. 
| However, he soon recovered his good-humour, and H., after condoling with him 
on his black eye, said, *‘ It won't be noticeable on the stage, under your pant; 
| and you play Jagu to-night.” ‘* Hadn't I better do Othello, Sir,” said George, 
| + and let Beverley beat the rest of my head black for the occasion?” 

Cooke married a Miss Daniells. Influenced by jealousy, he locked her up iD 

a garret, and in a drunken fit, forgetting everything, absented himself from home 
| —his lady was in danger of starvation—no one was in the house but the prisoner 
—her cries at length \rere heard in the street, and by means of a Iadder she was 
| released. She was wise evough not to incur the danger a second time, obtained 
a divorce, or an annulment of the marriage, and is still living (having wedded 
| happily) at Bath. 








-_S 
EDMUND BURKE. 
[Our readers will not have forgoten the striking and beautiful articles we 


copied from Blackwood’s Magazine, sometime ago on the life and —— of 
Edmund Burke ; we to-day resume the subject by copying in part the conc/uding 


paper on this interesting subject. } i 
As the moralist may come to the volumes of Burke, for a ame wees 

of the principles of his science; as the orator may ce ight himself with , 

ceaseless vividness of a mind which diffused light around it, at every movemens 
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and as the man of generous feelings may learn, from the benevolence which 
makes its way through all the natural irritations and anxieties of a powerful 
spirit immersed in the very tempest of political life, what dignity may be given 
to ambition by persona! virtue, so may the British statesman be taught by the 
last counsels of this great political philosopher, the solid interests of a country 
and constitution which no man had ever more profoundly studied, more boldly 
served, more sincerely loved, or more triumphantly defended. 

It is remarkable as a historical lesson, if it were not still more remarkable as 
a political warning, that Bugke uniformly laid it down as a principle of our 
foreign relations, that we shotld watch France with perpetual vigilance, and pro- 
tect Holland with the most confiding amity. On this policy he grounds the safety 
alike of England and of Europe ; and for its soundness he quotes the example of 
the greatest names of English statesmanship, in the period of the most trying 
struggle ever sustained by the empire. Holding up King William to the admira- 
tion of posterity for his persevering wisdom and unshaken courage in pursuing 
this high policy, he forcibly declares, that, “in spite of the ministers, who 
staggered under the weight that his mind imposed upon theirs, he infused into 
them his own soul, he renewed in them their ancient beart, he rallied them tn 
the ancient cause.” To accomplish this result had been attended with for- 
midable difficulties. The public mind, oppressed with the sense of fre- 
quent failure, and the public purse, exhausted with the expenditure of a 
long war—both required to be reinstated. But if the question of the utility 
of akingly government could ever have been disputed in England, it was 
decided by the services of William. His knowledge of foreign politics, his 
keen insight into the ambition of France, his powerful foresight of the conse- 
quences that must inevitably follow French victory, to the liberties of all nations ; 
and even his sudden and singular possession of the secrets of national prosperity 
in a country so new to him as England, constituted the King not merely the 
first man in rank, but the first in council; not merely the head of the Govern- 
ment, but the Government. On the head of that individual might have rested 
the whole question, whether within these twenty years, there was to be an in- 
dependent State in Europe ; whether Europe was to be more than an immense 
dungeon, and France the holder of the chain 

The national understanding was first appealed to, and the people were gain- 
ed. Thus their representatives were rendered more capable of adopting the 
wisdom of the royal councils. William was equally active abroad. The foi- 
tunate, or rather the providential circumstance of his being a native of Holland, 
gave him irresistible influence in a country, where the slightest defection would 
have hazarded the fate of Europe. ** Under the influence of William, Holland 
had rejected the allurements of every seduction, and had resisted the terrors of 
every menace. With Hannibal at her gates, she had nobly and magnanimously 
refused all separate treaty, or any thing which might for a moment appear to 
divide ber affection or her interest, or even to distinguish her identity trom 
England. Having settled the great point of the consolidation (which he hoped 


ment, the King, in his message to both Houses, calls their attention to the 
affairs of the States-Genera]. The House of Lords was perfectly sound, and 
impressed with the wisdom and dignity of the King’s proceedings. In answer 
to the message, which was narrowed to a single point, the danger of the States- 
General, the Lords opened themselves at large. They go far beyond the de- 
mands of the message. ‘They express themselves as follows :—‘t We take this 
occasion further to assure your Majesty, that we are sensible of the great and 
imminent danger to which the States-General are exposed. And we perfectly 
agree with them in believing that their safety and ours are so inseparably united, 
that whatsoever is ruin to the one, must be fatal tothe other. We humbly 
desire your Majesty will be pleased not only to make good all the articles of any 
former treaties to the States-General, but that you will enter into a strict league, 
offensive and defensive, with them, for their common preservation , and that 
you will invite into it all princes and states who are concerned in the present 
visible danger, arising from the union of France and Spain.” 


Syc Atvion. 


force the fearful character of the Evil. The whole length is still in the rock, 
yet the visage is brought out with the impetuous stroke of a Michael Angelo 

“ France has constructed her Republic on three bases. al] fundamentally oppo- 
site to those On which the communities of Europe are built. Its foundation is 
laid in Regicide, in Jacobinism, and in Atheism. * * * I call a common. 
wealth regicide, which Jays it down as a fixed law of nature, and a fundamental 
right of man, that al! gov ernment, not being a democracy, is a usurpation ; that 
all kings, as such, are usurpers; and, for being kings. may and ought to be put 
se death, with their wives, families, and adherents. ‘The commonwealth which 
acts uniformly upon those principles, and which, after abolishing every festival 
of religion, chooses the most flagrant act of a murderous regicide treason for a 
feast of eternal commemoration, and which forces al! her people to observe it ; 
this I call Regicide by Establishment 

** Jacobinism is the revolt of the enterprising talents of a country against its 
property. When private men form themselves into associations for the purpose 
of destroying the laws and institutions of their county; when they secure to 
themselves an army, by dividing among the people of no property the estates of 
the ancient and lawful proprietors ; when a State recognizes those acts; when | 
it does not make confiscations for crimes, but crimes for confiscations ; when it 


, has its principal strength, and all its resources, in such a violation of property ; | 


when it stands chiefly upon such a violation, massacring by judgments, or other: 
wise those who make any stroggle for their old legal government, and their legal 
possessions; I call this Jacobimism by Establishment 

“T call it Atheism by Establishment, when any State, as such, shall not ac 
knowledge the existence of God as the moral governor ef the world; when it 
shall offer to hin no religious or moral worship; when it shall abolish the Chris- 
tian religion by a regular decree ; when it shal! persecute with a cold, uorelent 
ing, steady cruelty, by every mode of confiscation, imprisonment, exile, and 
death, all its ministers: when it shall generally shut up, or pull down, churches ; 


| when the few buildings which retnain of this kind, shall be opened only for the | 


purpose of making a profane apotheosis of monsters, whose vices and crimes 
have no parallel among men, and whom all other men consider as objects of ge- 
nera! detestation, and the severest animadversion of law; when, in the place of 
that religion of social benevolence, and individual self-denial, in mockery of al! 
religion, they institute impious, blasphemous, indecent theatric rites, in honour 
of their vitiated reason, and erect altars to the personification of their own cor 
rupted and bloody republic ; when schools and seminaries are founded at the pub- 
lic expense to poison mankind, from generation to generation, with the horrible | 
maxims of this impiety; when, at length, wearied out with incessant martyr 
dom, and the cries of a people hungering and thirsting for religion, they permit 
it only asa tolerated evil; this I call Atheism by Establishment. When, to | 
thuse establishments, we add the Correspondent System of Manners, no doubt | 
can be left on the mind of a thinking man concerning their determined hostility | 


| to the human race.” t 
would be eternal) of countries made for a common interest, and common sent.- | 


| operation, like that of the air we breathe. ‘They give their whole form and co- 


| or they totally destroy them 


The answer concluded with the words—** Not doubting but, whenever your | 


Majesty shall be obliged to be engaged for the defence of your allies, and 
securing the liberty and quiet of Europe, Almighty God will protect your sacred 
person in so righteous a cause ; and that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of 
your subjects, will carry your Majesty with honour and success, through all the 
difficulties af a just war.” 


The Commons more tardily, but with equal effect, seconded the royal de- 


| been employed 


termination, and * went so far as to fix the three great immovable pillars of the | 


safety of England, as they were then, are now, and must be to the end of time 
They asserted, in general terms, the Necessity of supporting Holland; of Keep- 
ing united with our allies ; and of Maintaining the liberty of Europe. * * 

* * Under the British union, the union of Europe was consolidated, and, it 
long held together with a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity, not known 
before or since, in any political combination of that extent. Just as the last 
hand was given to this immense aud complieated machine, the master-workman 
died. But the work was formed on true mechanical principles, and it was as 
truly wrought. It went by the impulse it had received from its first mover. 
The man was dead, but the Grand Alliance survived, in which William /ived 
and reigned. ‘That heartless and dispirited people, whom Lord Somers had 


From this profound and hideous exposure of the principles of revolution, this | 
stern and scientific dissection of its frame, he reverts to the aid furnished to its | 
fatal progress by the poison of national manners. His remarks on the influence 
of those powerful instruments of good aud evil are true; but he too rapidly | 
drops their history. ‘* Manners,” be observes, ‘are of more importance than 
aws. Upon them, in a great measure, laws depend. The laws touches us but 
here and there, and now and then. Manners are what vex or southe, corrupt or 
purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, uniform, insensible 


lour to our lives. According to their quality, they aid morals, they supply them, | 
Of this the new French legislators were aware. | 
Therefore, with the same method, and under the same authority, they settled a | 
system of manners, the most licentious, prostitute, and abandoned, that was 
ever known ; and at the same time, the most coarse, rude, savage and ferocious 
Nothing in the Revolution, no not to a phrase or a question, not to the fashion of 
a hat or a shoe, was left to accident. * * * * * No mechanical means 
could be devised in favour of this incredible system of wickedness, that has not 
The noblest passions, the love of glory, the love of country, 
have been debauched into the means of its preservation and propagation. All 
sorts of shows and exhibitions, calculated to inflame and vitiate the imagination. 
and pervert the moral! sense, have been contrived. They have sometimes brought 
forth five or six hundred drunken women, calling at the bar of the Assembly for 
the blood of their children, as being royalists or constitutionalists 
they have got a body of wretches, calling themselves fathers, to demand the 
murder of their sons; boasting that Rome had but one Brutus, but they could 


| shew five hundred! There were instances in which they inverted and retaliated 
| the impiety ; and produced sons who called for the execution of their parents! 


represented, but two years before, as dead in energy and operation, continued | 


this war, to which it was supposed that they were unequal in mind and in means 


for nearly thirteen years !” 


From this grave statement, Burke, like an orator filled with a proud sense of 
the merit of his cause, breaks out intu a glowing peroration. 

‘* For what have I entered into all this detail?’ To what purpose have I re- 
called your view to the end of the last century! It has been done to shew that 
the British nation was then a great people; to point out by what means they 
came to be exalted above the vulgar leve), and to take that lead which they as- 
sumed among mankind. To qualify us for that pre-eminence, we had then a 


}to a grand review. 


| 


| 


high mind, and a constancy unconqverable; we were then inspired with no | 


flashy passions, but such as were durable, as well as warm ; such as correspond- 
ed tothe great interest which we had at stake. This force of character was 
inspired, as all such spirit must ever be, from above. Government gave the 
impulse. As well may we fancy, that, of itself the sea will swell, and that 
without wind the billows wil] insult the adverse shore, as that the gross mass 
of the people will be moved, and elevated, and continue by a steady and per- 
manent direction to bear upon any one point, without the influence of superior 
authority, or superior mind.” 


, ; : } 
He now rushes on through his subject, dispensing great maxims of govern- 


ment, and as he glows with the rapidity of his course, pouring out passages of 


the richest eloquence, fiery sparkies from his chariot wheels. Thus, of the war | any beneficed Clergyman of the Established Chereh in hie diocese to hold the 


he pronounces, “ ‘I’hat it was made, if ever war was made, to touch al! the 
great springs of action in the human breast. Jt ought not to have been a war 
of apolugy. The Minister had, in this conflict, wherewithal to glory in success ; 


| 


to be consoled in adversity; to hold high his principle in all fortunes If it | 


were not given to him to support the falling edifice, he ought to bury himself 


under the ruins of the civilized world. All the arts of Greece, and all the 


pride and power of Eastern monarchs, never heaped upon their ashes so grand 
a monument.” He then turns with fine rebuke upon individuals who had talk- 


The foundation of their republic is laid in moral paradoxes. ‘T'heir patriotism is 
always prodigy. All the instances to be found in history, whether real or fabu- 
lous, of a doubtful public spirit, at which morality is perplexed, reason is stag- 


gered, and from which affrighted nature recoils, are their chosen and almost sole | 


examples for the instruction of their youth.” 


{ To be continued. ] 
—_ 


Summary. 


There is a camp of 20,000 men now assembled near St. Omer's, preparatory 
It has attracted a vast number of English visitors of 
distinction, 

Lieutenant Strugnel! is appointed Stipendiary Magistrate at the Island of 
Trinidad, and has left Dartmoath. 

All doubt as to the certainty of a Festival taking place in York Minster next 
summer is setat rest. There have been several conferences between the Arch- 
bishop and Dean on the subject, and every thing is satisfactorily arranged. 

Measures are in progress in Cornwall, to erect a testimonial to the memory of 
the Landers, the late African travellers. 

The long-expected military brevet promotion is said to be indefinitely post- 
poned, in consequence of a difference of opinion on this subject in the Cabinet 

In the Jast Session of Parliament, in consequence of the more strict investiga- 
tion to which such matters are subjected, only three Acts for divorces were 
passed.—viz. those for the dissolution of the marriages of Messrs. Allan, Horlock, 
and Howell. 

Report states that 1200 cards of invitation have been isswed for the grand fete 
to be given at Wentworth House, the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, on the 30th Sept 

The Archbishop of Cashel, Waterford, and Lismore, will not, in futore, allow 


commission of the peace, or the situation of agent to a landed proprietor. 
Government have resolved to reduce the dock-yard at Chatham to 1,000 men ; 

the reduction to be effected by superannuation, death, and removals to other 

dock-yards. Other dock-yards to be brought down to the peace scale 
Rear-Admira! Sir Graham Hamond, K.C.B., is appointed to succeed the late 


| Sir Michael Seymour in the command of the American station. 


ed frivolously of ** trying war for a year or two, and then voting for peace. | 


* * * * Asif war were a matter of experiment! As if you could take 
it up or lay it down as an idle frolic! As if the dire goddess that presides over 
it, with her murderous spear in her hand, and her gorgon at ber breast, were a 
coquette to be flirted with! We ought, with reverence, to approach that tre- 
mendous Divinity, which loves courage, but commands counsel. War never 
leaves, where it founda nation! * * * * Peace may be made as unad- 
visedly as war. Nothing is so rash as fear. The councils of Pusilanimity 


rarely put off, what they are sure to aggravate, the evils from which they would | 


fly.” 

He then loftily and wisely deprecates the attempts of the feebler adherents 
of the Ministry to make the war popular, by reference to commercial advantages. 
“ Never can a vehement and sustained spirit of fortitude be kindled in a peo- 
ple by a war of calculation. It has nothing that can keep the mind erect under 
the gusts of adversity. Even when men are willing, 48 sometimes they are, 
to barter their blood for lucre, to hazard their safety for the gratification 
of their avarice; the passion which animates them to that sort of conflict, 
lke all the other short-sighted passions, must see its objects distinct and at hand 
Speculative plunder ; contingent spoi! ; future, long adjourned, contingent booty ; 
pillage, which must enrich a late posterity, and which possibly may not reach 
posterity at all; those, for any length of time, will not support a mercenary war 
The peuple are in the right. The calculation of profit in all such wars is false 
On balancing the account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of sugar are 
purchased at ten thousand times the price. The blood of man should never be 
shed, but to redeem the blood of man. Jt is well shed for our family, for our 
friends, for our God, for our country, for our kind. ‘The rest is vanity, the rest 
1s crime.” 

The French republic has passed away ; but its history is not obsolete while 
its principles exist. It is at this hour the model of government, if the con- 
fusion and disruption of all order can deserve the name, to the whole vast dis- 
turbing faction of Europe. Jacobinism has been crushed for the time, but its 
malice evades the power of human institutions. The body may have been gib- 
betted, bat even on the scaffold it only diffoses the wider contagion. Mr. Ali- 
son's animated and able history of the Freuch Revolution thus entitles him, not 
merely to the merit of a poweriu! painter of 4 time, when gigantic 


Europe, and when fiends seemed to have usurped the place of men, but to the 


crimes startied 


j 
still higher merit of setting belure the nat hi eye the shape of a cCanger, whict 


see. mast be. « a ‘ and relig . ‘ n. Borke’s memo- 


There are now building, at North Birkenhead, two large iron steamers for 
Government, which are to navigate the Euphrates, for the purpose of conveying 
the mail to and from Bombay. 

It is stated in the London papers that the proprietor of a gin palace near 
Westminster-bridge had refused £20,000 for the goodwill, lease, and fixtures 
only, his demand being twenty-six thousand pounds ! 

The County Infirmary of West Herts has this year received a mounificent 
donation of £500 from the Countess of Bridgwater, £50 from the Hon, Miss 
Grimston (sister to the lord-lieutenant of the county), and £100 from the Hon 
Granville Ryder, besides legacies of considerable amount from distinguished 
persons deceased. 

A singular circumstance has occurred in the family of Mr. Allin, brazier, of 
Stamford : a cat, which was sometimes fondled by the maid-servant, actually crept 
into her pocket whilst she sat in the kitchen, and kittened there. 


Sucti’s Grave.—Suett, the comedian, was lamentably lank. What Wilkin- 
son said to Mathews would have been more justly applicable to Dickey—* J 
never saw any one so thin to be alive.” When be walked in the streets it ap- 
peared like an experiment—a sort of trial whether skin and bone could go 
alone ; yet his slender attractions made ead havoc ‘mid the damsels in the re- 
gions of Clare-market. Io Denzell-street he died. He was buried in the 
churchyard the entrance of which isin Russeli-court; and on the building of 


the long-room to add to the O. P. and P.S. (now the Kean's Head) part of | 
| that churchyard was encroached on 


Suett lies under the hearth-stone of that 
very room ; and over it Charles Incledon, when informed of the fact, sang 
** Here a Sheer Hulk,” with tears in his eyes. 

Hint to Auctioneers.—Last week a person residing im the neighbourhood of 
Keswick, having several hives of bees to dispose of, and being desirous to at- 
tract purchasers, caused a placard to be printed, announcing the sale, with the 
following extraordinary head lines -—"* Extensive sale of live stock, comprising 
not less than one hundred and forty thousand head, with an unlimited right of 
pasturage!" The ruse succeeded 

A young Weishman enlisted in the Royal Horse Guards, a few days since, 
whose height is 6 feet 4 inches, and who states that he has a brother residing 
in the Principality of the height of 6-feet 9 

How easily is a romantic illusion dissipated, when its farcifa 
withdraw Only 
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k of Werter em ng of toba Charlotte of 


Kamschatkan Crciitty —D leraeli tells us that these worthy subjects of “ the 
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Autocrat” kneel before their guests when they wish to be particularly polite, 





cut a large slice from a sea-calf, cram it entire into theit friend's mooth. 


furiously crying Oot “ Tana !"—* There ;" then cutting off what hangs aboot 
~ lips, swallow It themselves, as the greatest possible attention they can show 
sim 

Knowledge Manufactory.—Some idea may be formed of the extent of bos) 
ness carried on ta the printing office of Mr Clowes, London, where the publica 
tions of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Usetul Knowledge,” and many 
others are printed, bythe following particulars typefounders employe, 30 ; 
stereotype-founders, 6; men employed camping paper, 7; compositors, 160 
Phe principal case-room, where the types are set, i 270 foet long, and ix filled 
from end to end with a double row of frames Two steam engines are employ 
ed in driving printing mechines, of which there are 18, that can throw off trom 
700 to 1000 imprestions each per hour. There are in the establishment about 
1000 works in stereotype, of which abont 75 are Bibles. The first cust of the 
plates for these, Would amount to £400,000 ; the weight is about 3000 tons, 
and if melted and sold as old metal, they would be worth £70,000. The 
average quantity Of paper printed, amounts weekly to the astouishing quantity 
vf about 2000 reams. When the paper-makers and other tradesmen are taken 
into account, the Men to which this establishment gives employment must 
amount to sevefal thousands ; 

We learn from Calais, that on Tharsday last the port and pier were crowded 
to witness the departure of a vessel for St Petersburgh, with fifteen machine: 
for weaving net-lace, and as many English weavers with their fainlies ft ap 
pears that a French merchant is about to introduce the manufacture of this arti 
cle into Russia, where English cotton suited for ite fabrication has jost been 
een to be admitted without the payment of any import duty —Galignani's 
si ecsescng cr 

Clerical Conundrum —In a certain large town, which shall be name less, one 
of the Rev. gentlemen to whom the spiritual instruction of the inhabitants has 
been confided, is very fond of requesting some of his brethren to officiate for 
him in his ehurch. “Pray,” asked an observer, ‘ why is Mr. So-and-so like 
England? Do you give it up! Because he * expects every man to do his duty.’ 
—Liuerary Gacette. 

The wood work of the superb Royal tent which the French Minister of War 
has ordered, is now set op on the boulevard Mount Parnassus. It is a little cus 
tle. It will be erowned with a tower, to which an aecent will be made by a 
staircase of a peculiarconstroction. Itte about 40 feet high, and ite lenpth and 
breadth are from 45 to 50 feet. The King will be enabled to give dinners ther 
to 100 gruests 

The three Secretaries of State, Lords Palmerston and Duneannon, and Mr 
Spring Rice, are Irishmen ; so also is Lord Aylmer, Governor General of Ca- 
nada; Lord Clare, Governor of Bombay ; Marquess of Sligo, Governor of Ja- 
maica ; General Bourke, Governor of New South Wales; and Sir Dadley St 
Leger Hill, Governor of St. Lucia. The number of distinguished Irishmen bigh 
in office is at the present day greater than ever it was in the history of the coun 
try —Standard, 

The Schoolmaster Abroad.—'T ere is at present to be seen in the window of 
the Lock and Key, in Smithfield, near Long-lane, kept by Mr. Procter, the fol 
lowing written notice :—* A concert held hear everey evening durcing the fair 
Conducted by proferhene!! Gentlemen ” 

The Duke of Regina is about to leave town for Rome. He takes with hima 
stud of fine English horses, and an establishment of grooins 

Early Dining —-Lovie X11. was universally styled “ the father of his people 

e was parsimonious, but it was because he would not tas bis suljecte, and 
when he was told that there were farces made to ridicule hie stinginess, ** It is 
better,” said he, * thai they should laugh at me, than curse me.” He used to 
dine at cight in the morn, but to please his fair young wife, be put off his dinner 
until twelve; and instead of going to bed at six he was tempted sometimes 
sit up till midnight.— Mirror 

On Saturday last atrial was made from Blackwall to the Nore aud back of a 
powerful steam-veseel called the Nile, built for the service of the Pasha « 
Egypt. This vessel is the largest that bas hitherto been constructed in thie o: 

| probably in any country, being by admeasurement 908 tons, and she is propelled 
by two of Bolton and Watt's engines, of the nominal power of 110 horses eac 
but which work up to a power of full 260 horses together. ‘The extreme length 
| of this ship from the fore part of the stem ander the bowsprit to the after part of 
the stern-post aloft, is 183 feet 2 inches; the extreme breadth at the paddies 32 
| feet 8 inches; depth in the engine-room 21 feet Dinches, she draws about 14 
| feet water, The trial was successful in every respect; her speed, a8 ascertained 
| at the measured mile yelow Northfleet, having exceeded from 1-10th to 1-9th 
that of our own Government steam-ships of equal power, than which the Nile 
is 80 constructed as tu We capable of slowing from three to four days more coals 
The primary object of this vessel is said to be to tow the ships of the line be 
longing to the Pash» in and out of the harbour of Alexandria, but she is capable 
of being converted to purposes of war in case of emergency. She will take 
her departure for Alexandria in the course of a few days from Blackwa!! 

March of Intellect.—Tire following curious epistle was a short time ago re 
ceived by a young gentleman residing near to the town of Alfreton :—'' My dere 
| Wiliem did you know the pasion and effection which I bave for a long tim con- 
ceived for you ny dere Wiliem youd not deject meas you did apruptly at Mre 
—— tother night when I was about to concele [probably means reveal) my 
thoghts to you when I was fortunatly informed that you had set your defections 
| on another which | trust my charis are far superier to hers but my dere Wiliem 
| T canna lor non bat you—my stile of riting will surely shew you and convince 
| you of my superier education with wich all my other gracias agre—an anser by 
post in return will frely oblege “ Your sincerely devoted “A, 5-—.” 
| Derbyshire Courier 


} 


The following naive petition of the public executioner of the city and county 
of Limerick was laid before the county gaol board of superintendence at the 
last meeting — 

“To the Gentlemen of the Board of Superintendence. The petition of 
James Ryan humbly sheweth. That Pettr. hae been the servant of the county 
as common executioner for 30 years past. The last 10 of which he has been 
under the protection of your Honourable board. That Pettr. object in obtruding 
himeelf upou your honors isto represent that he feels be has a just, fair, and 
lawful clam to the old gallows, which has been taken down as useless, and an 
iron one sopplied in its place, and Pettr humbly hopes your Honble Board 
will consider bis claim as established from the facts of his being the only pro 
fessional wan who did business with it, from its being the idol of hiscare. Ha- 
‘ving never mounted the ladder of it with out feeling a glowing pleasure at being 
the homble instrument of carrying into effect the wise sentence of the law, and 
rendering the sight of that machine terrible to others, which he now hineelf 
implores may be handed over to himself; that Pettr. now prays your Honble 
Board wi)! ake his case into consideration that his department of life has been 
rather do}! for some years Past and he feels that practise with him will cease 
with the destruction of his old work-Shop, he prays your Honors will be plessed 
to orderit to him or any compensation which you may deem fit, and he will 
ever pray—James Ryan.” 

The steam-vessels, and particularly those running between Scotland and the 
metropolis, are entirely superseding the Scotch smacke, and no lees than ten of 
| these finecraft, which used to sail between Dundee and London, are now lying 

idle. Several smacks belonging to Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Leith, have been 
advertised for sale, their owners being unable to find any business for them. 


| 
|  Copyhedd Consolation.—'* Miss Mellon (now the Duchess of St. Alban’s) per- 
| formed the character of Cicely Copeley in this play ( The Will) with considerable 
| effect. [little thought at that time that I was to become the vassal of this 
handsome young Cicely Copsley. The Duchess of St. Alban’s is now my lady 
of the manor ; for under her I hold a smal! copyhold estate, near Chelmsford, in 
Essex, ani, by an old arbitrary feudal law, whieh, though obsolete, is still 
uorepealed, the might compel me, gout and all, to attend, serve, and dance at 
| her next Highgate public breakfast, in armour !°— Fred. Reynolds's Life. 

It is sad of Wehber, a singer of the Bath and Bristol company, that so com- 
pletely conscious was he of his want of personal attractions, that when be had ® 
| song to sing between the play and farce, as is the custom in country theatres, 
| he always contrived if he could to have the stage partially darkened; “ for, 
| said he, “if they see my ugly mug, they'll hiss me to « dead certainty.’ — 
Williams: on Singing. 

Lady D. was going to Scotland ; » violent storm srose Her ledyship was 
calmly dressing her bair when the steward knocked at the cabin door—** My 
| lady,” eid the man, “I think it right to tell you there is every chance of oor 

being drowned.” “ Do not talk to me, you impertinent fellow, about drowning t 
said her aristocratical ladyship, perfectly unmoved—* that's the captain's bus- 
news, and not mine 1—~Bulwer's France, &e 

Coffee i« thought a remedy for lowness of spirits A lady learnt the other 
day that ber horband had been killed in battle. “ Ab, unhappy that Iam!” said 
she. “quick bring me a cup of coffee !"— Bulwer's France, & 

+ My good friend,” said Lord Kaimes to a farmer, “soch are the wonderfo? 

Jiscovernes in ecience, that | should not be surprised if, at some fotore time, 
eto carry the manure of an acre of land to the field in our coat 


one might te 4 


pocket ‘Very possible,” replied the farmer, “bot in that case | suspect you 
ae ld be able to bring back the crop in yout watstcoat-pocket.”” 
Infanticide mn China The Chinese have long been accused of carrying the 
or : of ticide toa yiful extent * At the beach of Annoy, 
eave Gotriaff in bie sovages atong the coast of China, we were shocked at the 
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_boru babe, which shortly before had been killed. We 
paren pos ot anaten what this meant ; they answered with ay a amc | 
«Tt is only a girl ** He says, It is a general custom among oan ” ro ons 
large proportion of the new-born female children. This unnatura — 4 
common among them that it 1s perpetrated without any wey’ an os yr | 
laughing mood ; and to ask a man of any distinction whether he - a - 7 j 
is a mark of great rudencas. Neither the government nor - fev a, 
their sages bave put @ stop to this nefarious custom.” —Gutzlafs " oyag V4 | 

tof China. 
a nat fran known that the Bridewell at Winchester is built over the | 
very spot where lie the remains of Alfred. What a profanation 

Doring the late ran on Sir William Forbes’ bank, a man who — es 
in the huuse, ran as fast as he could there, produced bis voucher, 4 ' — 
bis money. The clerk asked him if he would take bullion or paper ; n chose | 
the last, which was paid him in the notes of Sir William's es s ~~: 
as he had put the notes safely in his pocket, he grinned in the clerk's face, an 
said, “ Now, d—n you, you may break as soon as you _. > 

k Sussex.—The subject of the validity of the marriage Of his 
Senet bored jeomehand Frederick Duke of Sussex, and Le ee Mur- 
ray, and the just claim of the children of that marriage to the full enjoyment 
of their paternal rights, and especially the right of their pues, . — 
a good deai of interest in Hanover. After the death of W ilhann IV. the Duke 
of Cumberland will be King of Hanover, and his son Prince George will be his 
successor, if be survive bis father, which from his weak state of health, is 
rather improbable. In case of the death of the Prince without male issue, the 
Duke of Sussex and his suns too, it seems, will be in the line of succession. 
This is curious : illegitimate in England, nullus flu in the eye of the law, they 
may be Sovereigns in Germany in right of their birth. 

A Teller of Fortunes * Out of Luck.”—A very ancient resolver of questions 
respecting the mysteries of futurity, living in an obscure street in the New-cut, 
Lambeth, was visited a night or two since by a young woman, having the ap- 
pearance of a servant, accompanied by a dirty-looking boy, for the purpose, as 
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t» be Second Capt., v. Baynes, ret. on h.p.; 2d-Lt.F. D. Cleaveland to be First 
Lt. v. Smith. | 
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“ THE LATTER DAYS OF POMPEIL” 
By the Author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, & 
rue GAY LIFE OF THE POMPEIAN LOUNGER—A SCENE AT THE BATHS. 

** * * Atthis instant there was a rush of some twenty persons from the | 
baths into the portico; and a slave stationed at the door of a small! corridor now | 
admitted the poet, Glaucus, Clodius, and a troep of the bard's other friends into | 
the passage | 

“A poor place this compared with the Roman therme!” said Lepidus, dis- 
dainfully 

*: Yet there is some taste in the ceiling,” said Glaucus, who was in a mood to 
be pleased with every thing, pointing to the stars which studded the roof. 

Lepidus shrogged his shoulders, but was too languid to reply. 

They now entered a somewhat spacious chamber, which served for the pur- 
poses of the apoditerium (that is, a place where the bathers prepared themselves 
for their loxurious ablutions.) The vaulted ceiling was raised from a cornice 
glowingly coloured with motley and grotesque paintings ; the ceiling itself was 
panelled in white compartments bordered with rich crimson; the unsullied and 
shining floor was paved with white mosaics, and along the walls were ranged 
benches for the accommodation of the loiterers. This chamber did not possess 
the numerous and spacious windows which Vitruvius attributes to his more 
magnificent Frigidarium. The Pompeians, as all the southern Italians, were 
fond of banishing the light of their sultry skies, and combined in their 
voluptuous associations the idea of luxury with darkness. Two windows of 
glass’ alone admitted the soft and sbaded ray; and the compartment in which 
one of these casements was placed was adorned with a large relief of the 
Destruction of the Titans. 

In this apartment Fulvius seated himself with a magisterial air, and his 
audience, gathering round him, encouraged him to commence his recital. 

The poet did not require much pressing. He drew forth from his vest a roll 


' 


she said, of being enlightened as to whether “she was to have @ fair or dark | of papyrus, and after hemming three times, as much to command silence as to 


husband, how many children? &c."" To ascertain these facis correctly, it be- 
came necessary for ‘ my lady oracle" to retire to the wext room, but on her 





return, she found her visiters had left the house, and to the uid creature's great 


clear his voice, he began that wonderful ode, of which, to the great mortification 
of the author of this history, no single verse can be discovered. 
By the plaudits he received, it was doubtless worthy of his fame ; and Glau- 


dismay, they had not departed empty-handed, fur a pair of blankets, an old time- | cus was the only listener who did not find it excel the best odes of Horace. 


piece, and a small lovking-giass had been, during her short absence from the | 


room, * walked off’ by the inquiring pair. 

A certain political wag being asked which he considered the most stable form 
of Government, replied * that certainly which has at its command the largest 
force in cavalry.” 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge —A Rev. Gentleman returning from a High- 
land tour, arrived a few days ago at 4 ion not far from Balloch. Asking fora 
fire, he was told the only one in the house was in the kitchen, and that it was 
already surrounded by a party, consisting of three gentiemen and a lady. Acivil 
application for permission to share in the general warmth met with a polite and 
prompt acquiescence 
of the party—a tall spare figure with @ glazed travelling cap—leaning upon the 
chimoey-piece, with his face to the bre and bis back to the company, eagerly and 
anxiously questioning the kitchen maid respecting the process of cooking a dish 
of ham and eggs, in which appeuzing process she was then engaged. Edging 


» fire-side i e carious Un- | : 
himself towards the fire-side, and turning to catch a glimpse of th | skilfully tesselated in white mosaics. 


known, he recognised the marked physiognomy of the Lord High Chancellor of 
England, the President of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
This was indeed labouring in his vocation —Glasgow Argus 

The Scotch island of St. Kilda is 57. 48. N. lat and 8. 25. W. lon. ; too far, 
therefore, to be marked in general upon the maps in Scotland. The Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge induced the Rev. Neil M‘Kenzie to reside 
there as resident Clergyman, engaging to maintain him. Mr. M‘Kenzie, to show 
the state of the inhabitants, wrote this in bis Journal :—** When my wife first 
desired the native girl who was engaged to act as a servant to make a bed— 


He 
* Bed !’ she exclaimed, ‘How am | to make a bed ‘—I never saw one.’ The | 


main cause of the mortality of nine children out of ten who are born is caused 
by the wretchedness and filth of their dwellings 
are to be seen ; the remains of their repast, the ashes, and every other refuse, 
which, from delicacy, cannot be named, is mixed up, and a dirt-heap so formed, 
constitutes their place of repose. Once a year the matter so accumulated is 
conveyed to the fields."—Greenock paper. 

Influence of Cheers on a Player.—We once heard Mrs. Siddons give what 
Mr. Campbell may think a very prosaic account of the beneficial influence of 
cheers on a player 
said she, *“‘and they do what is still better—they give one breath.” 

At the Court of St. James's, the Ist day of October, 1834, present, the King's 
most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

This day the Right Hon. Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, Kut., was, by bis 
Majesty's command, sworn of his Majesty's most Hon. Privy Council, and took 
his place at the Board accordingly. 

His Majesty having been pleased to appoint Capt. Henry Prescott, R. N., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Island of Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies, he this day took the oath appointed to be taken by the Governor of 
his Majesty's plantations. 

Ninth Lancers —To show the estimation this regiment holds respectable and 
intelligent non-commissioned officers .n, they presented to Seryeant-Major Sey- 
mour, when leaving the service, a medal; from the Captain of his troop he 
received a splendid silver teapot ; from that officer's predecessor a valuable sil- 
ver watch. The Horse Guards’ medal and gratuity were also bestowed on him, 
and regret expressed that the latter was not equal to his deserts. 
half-yearly inspection by Sir Edward Blakeney it was stated that no court martial 
had been held in the regiment for a space of fifteen months, a circumstance which 
confers the highest honour on Lord Loughborough and the officers. 

War-Offce, Sept. 26.—4th Regt of Ft. Brev. Maj. James II. Phelps, from 
the 5ist Ft. to be Maj. withour pur., v. Hovenden dec.—5th ditto. Charles M. 
Dawson gent. to be Eus. by pur., v. Kirwan, promoted in the 7th Ft.—7th Ft : 
Eos. R. A. H. Kirwan, from the Sth Ft. to be Lt. by pur., v. Siewwright who 
rets —Sth Ft: Staff-Asst-Surg. G. Dolmage to be Asst-Surg., v. Adams dec.— 
32a Ft: Staff-Asst-Surg. Duncan M’Gregor to be Asst-Surg., vice Griffin 
prom in the 34th Ft —34th Ft: Asst-Surg. George Griffin from the 32d ft. to 
be Surg., v. Lyons dec —Sist Fi: Lt. William Austin from the 97th ft., to be 


Capt without pur. v. Brev. Maj. Phelps, promoted in the 4th ft.—61st Ft: Lt. | 
William Ward to be Adjt., v. Barlow prom —73d Ft: Staff-Asst-Surg. G, | 


Martin, M.D., to be Asst-Surg., v. Laing who exchs.—74th Ft: Staff-Asst- 
Surg. Robert Paterson to be Aest-Surg —97th Ft: Ens Maj E. L. Burrows to 
be Lt without pur., v. Austin prom in the Sist ft; Ens ‘Thomas Earle, from h. p 
6th West India Regt. to be Ens, v Bu:rows.—Hospital Staff—To be Asst- 


Surg's to the Forces: Asst Surg. Robert Laing from the 73d ft, vy. Martin who | 


exchs ; Robert Smith gent., v Paterson app to the 74th ft. 
Memorandum.—The half-pay of the undermeutioned officers has been cancelled 


from the 26th instant, inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allowance for 
J. S. Tharp, b. p. Coldstream ft. gds.; Lt. | 


their commissions :—Ens and Lt 
T. Thomas, h. p. 50th ft.; Lt.G. A. H. A. Lord Rancliffe, b. p. 15th Igt. drags. ; 
Lt. A. Nixon, h. p 27th ft.; Lt. T. Gartside. b. p. Sth garrison battalion ; 
Brevet Lt.-Col. T. N. Harris, Maj. h. p. unatt.; Lt. R. Blakeney, h p. 16th ft. ; 
Veterinary Surgeon J. Turner, bh. p. royal waggon train ; Lt. W. Garnier, hb. p 
15th Igt. drags. ; Lt. H. Long, hb. p. 104th ft 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 24 —Royal Regt. of Artillery : Maj.-Gen. G. Salmon 
to be Col. Commandant, v. Maj.-Gen. G. Ramsey, dec. ; First Lt. R. B. 
Burnaby to be Second Capt., v. Davies, ret. on h. p., Second Lt. J. N. Arbuthnot 
Frees to be First Lt, v. Burnaby ; Quartermaster J. Weightman to be Second 
Lt. and Adjt. of Invalid Artillery, v. Keane, dec 


Foreign- Office, Oct. 3.—It has been norified by the Spanish Chargé d’ Affaires 


at this Court to his Mayesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that, by a decree of her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, dated Sept. 16, 
1834, the coast of the North of Spain, from Cape Finisterre to the Bidassoa, 
is declared in a state of blockade ; and that all vessels acting in contravention of 
that decree will be subject wo the penalties established by the general maritime 
law in such cases. 

War Office, Oct. 3.—\0th Regt. of Lgt. Drags ; Brevet Maj. E. Molesworth, 
from the bh p. of the Cape Corps of Cavalry, to be Capt. without pur. v. Wood, 
dee —Ist Kegt. of Ft: Staft-Asst-Surg. G.G. Robertson, M.D, to be Asst- 
Surg, v. Miller, app. on the Staff! —14th Do: Capt. R. W Myddileton, from the 
Tist Ft. te be Capt, v, Gore, app to the Tist Regt of Ft —60th Do: Staff 
Asst-Surg. H. Fisher, M.D, to be Asst-Surg. v. Coghlan, app.to the 86th Regt 
of Ft.—Tist Ft: Capt. W. J. P. Gore, from the 14th Regt. to be Capt, v. Myd- 
dieton, app. to the 14th F't.—74th Do: Capt. T. Mannin, to be Maj, by pur, 5 
MacQueen, who rets; I. Hon. T. O'Grady to be Capt, by pur, ¥. Mannin; 


Ens. P. W. L. Hawker to be Lt., by pur, ¥. O'Grady: J Miller, Gent., tu be | 


Ens, by pur., v. Hawker.—75th Do: Lt. F. A. Goulden. from the 93d Regt. to 
be Li.,v. Halliday, who exchs,—S82d Do: Lt H. B. H Rogers. to be Adjt., v 
Hadwin, who resigns the Adjtcy only —93d Do. Li. W. R. Hallid wv, from the 
75th Regt., to be Lt. v Goulden, who exchs.—Hospital Staff; —Asst-Surg J 
M ler, M.D., from the Ist Regt: of Ft., tobe Asst-Surgeon to the Forces, 
Fisher, app. to the 69th Regt. of Ft —Brevet Maj W) Wylde, 

Artillery, to have the local rank of La.-Col. while empioy ed 
to Spain 


Office of Ordnance, Sept. 30.—Royal Regt. of Art 


of the Royal 
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Pirst Lt. R. G. 8. Smith 








On entering the kitchen, the Rev, traveller observed one | 


Neither bed, chair, nor table | 


Some one remarked, “ They give one heart."—** Ay,” | 
’ Ye 


At the last | 


The poem concluded, those who took only the cold bath began to undress ; 
they suspended their garments on hooks fastened in the wall, and receiving, ac- 
cording to their condition, either from their own slaves or those of the therma, 
a loose robe, withdrew into that graceful and circular building, which vet exists, 
to shame the unlaving posterity of the south. 

The more luxurious departed by another door to the tepidarium, a place which 
was heated to a voluptuous warmth, partly by a moveable fire-place, principally 
hy a suspended pavement, beneath which was conducted the caloric of the 
Laconicum 

Here this portion of the intended bathers, after unrobing themselves, re- 
mained for some time enjoying the artificial warmth of the luxurious air. And 
this room, as befitted its important rank in the long process of ablution, was 
more richly and elaborately decorated than the rest; the arched roof was beau- 


| tifully carved and painted; the windows above, of ground glass, admitted but 
| wandering and uncertain rays; below the massive cornices were rows of figures 


| in massive and bold relief; the walls glowed with crimson, the pavement was 
Here the habituated bathers, men who 
| bathed seven times a day, would remain in a state of enervate and speechless 
| lassitude, either before or (mostly; after the water bath, and many of these vic- 
tims of the purswit of health turned their listless eyes on the new comers, re- 
| cognising their friends with a nod, but dreading the fatigue of conversation. 
| From this place the party again diverged, according to their several fancies, 
| some to the sudatorium, which answered the purpose of our vapour-baths, and 
from thence to the warin-bath itself; thoee more accustomed to exercise, and 
| capable of dispensing with so cheap a purchase of fatigue, resorted at once to 
| the calidarium or water-bath. 
In order to complete this sketch, and give to the reader an adequate notion of 
| this, the main luxury of the ancients, we will accompany Lepidus, who regu- 
larly underwent the whole process, save only the cold-bath, which had gone 
lately out of fashion. Being then gradually warmed in the tepidarium, which 
| has just been described, the Pompeian elegant were conducted to the sudatorium. 
| Here Jet the reader depict to himself the gradual process of the vapour-bath, 
accompanied by an exhalation of spicy perfumes. After our bather had under- 
| gone this operation, he was seized by his slaves, who always awaited him at the 
baths, and the dews of heat were removed by a kind of scraper, which, by-the- 
way, a modern traveller has gravely declared to be used only to remove the dirt, 
| not one particle of which could ever settle on the polished skin of the practised 
| bather. Thence, somewhat cooled, he passed into the water-bath, over which 
| fresh perfumes were profusely scattered, and on emerging from the opposite part 
| of the room, a cooling shower played over his head and form. ‘Then wrapping 
himself in a light robe, be returned once more to the tepidarium, where he found 
| Glaucus, who had not encountered the sudatoriuom ; and now the main delight 
and extravagance of the bath commenced. Their slaves annointed the bathers 
| from vials of gold, of alabaster, or of crystal, studded with profusest gems, and 
containing the rarest unguents gathered from all quarters of the world. The 
| number of these smegmata used by the wealthy would fill a modern volome,— 
| especially if the volume were printed by a fashionable publisher. Amoracinum, 
megalium, Nardum,—omne quod exit inum; while soft music played in an adja- 
! cent chamber, and such as used the bath in moderation, refreshed and restored 
| by the grateful ceremony, conversed with all the zest and freshness of re-juvi- 
nated life. 
** Blessed be he who invented baths!” said Glaucus, stretching himself along 
| one of those bronzed seats (then covered with soft cushions) wlich the visiter 
to Pompeii sees at this day in that same tepidarium. ** Whether he were Her- 
cules or Bacchus, he deserved deification.”’ 
** But tell me,” said a corpulent citizen, who was groaning and wheezing un- 
der the operation of being rubbed down, “ tell me, O Glaucus—evil chance to 
thy hands, O slave, why so reugh '—tell me—ugh—vogh !—are the baths at Rome 
really so magnificent!’ Glaucus turned, and recognised Diomed, though not 
without some difficulty, so red and so inflamed were the good man's cheeks, 
by the sudatory and the scraping he had so lately undergone. ‘I fancy they 
must be a great deal finer than these. Eh?” Suppressing a smile, Glaucus 
replied, 
** Imagine all Pompeii converted into baths, and you would then form a no- 
| tion of the size of the imperial therme of Rome. But a notion of the size 
| only,—imagine every entertainment for mind and body—enumerate all the 
gymnastic games our fathers invented—repeat all the books Italy and Greece 
have produced—suppose places for all these games, admirers for all these works 
—add to this, baths of the vastest size, the most complicated construction— 
intersperse the whole with gardens, with theatres, with porticoes, with schools 
—suppose, in one word, a city of the gods, composed but of palaces, and pub- 
lic edifices, and vou may conceive some faint idea of the glories of the great 
baths of Rome.” 
* Per Hercle !" said Diomed, opening his eyes. 
man’s whole life to bathe.” 
** At Rome it often does so,” replied Glaucus, gravely. ‘ There are manv 
who live only at the baths. ‘They repair there the first hour in which they are 
opened, and remain till that in which they are closed. They seem as if they 
knew nothing of the rest of Rome, as if they despised all other existence.” 
“ Per Hercle !” 
* Even those who bathe only thrice a day contrive to consume their lives in 
| the occupation. They take their exercise in the tennis-court or the porticoes, 
| to prepare them for the first bath ; they lounge into the theatre io refresh them- 
| selves after it. They take their prandium under the trees, and think over their 
| second bath. By the time it is prepared, their prandium is digested. 
the second bath they stroll into one of the peristyles to hear some new poet 
recite ; or into the library to sleep over an old one. ‘Then comes the supper, 
which they still consider but a part of the bath; and then the third time they 
bathe again, as the best place to converse with their friends.” 
** Per Hercle! but we have their imitators at Pompeii.” 

‘Yes, and without their excuse. The magnificent voluptuaries of the Roman 
baths are happy ; they see nothing but gorgeousness and splendour, they visit 
not the squalid parts of the city, they know not that there is poverty in the 


“Why it would take a 


world. All Nature smiles for them, and her only frown is the last one which 
sends them to bathe in Cocytus. Believe me, they are your on!y true philoso- 
| phers.” 


| While Glaucus was thus conversing, Lepidus, with closed eyes and scarce 

perceptible breath, was undergoing all the mystic operations, not one of which 
| he ever suffered his attendants to omit. After the perfumes and the unguents, 
| they scattered over him the luxurious powder which prevented any further ac- 
| cession of heat, and this being rubbed away by the smooth surface of the pu- 

mice, he began to indue, not the garments he had put off, but those more festive 
ones termed ‘* the synthesis,” with which the Romans marked their respect 
for the coming ceremony of supper, if rather, from its hour (three o'clock in 
our measurement of time), it might not be more fitly denominated dinner. This 


| done, he at length opened his eyes and gave signs of returning life. 


' : = ' saad sale , . 
At the same time too Sallust betokened by a long yawn the evidence of 
; * tistence 
* The discoveries at Pompeii hav mtroverted the long-established error of the 
tiquaries, that glass windows were unknown t ¢ Romans—t use of them was 


ar 
| Bot however common among the middle and infer heir private dwellings 





*‘Itis supper time,” said the epicure. 
and sop with me.” 


“ Recollect you are all three engaged to my house this week,” cried Diomed 


“ You, Glaucus and Lepidus, come 


who was mighty prowd of the acquaintance of men of fashion 


“Ah, ah! we recollect,”’ said Sallust, ** the seat of memo Diomed 

certainly in the stomach.” v. wy ris 
Passing now once again into the cooler air, and so into the street 

of that day concluded the ceremony of a Pompeian bath. 1 Ceeeats 


—>—- 

NATIVE JUSTICES OF THE WEACE IN INDIA 
The India Jury Act, introduced by Mr. Grant, declared natives of lodi 
eligible as justices of the peace in that country. This wise and liberab pot ~ 
has been followed up at Bombay by Lord Clare, by the actual admission of a ain 
of influential native gentlemen, Parsees and Mahomedans, into the commiss: : 
of the peace. The following are the names of those whu have been pa ta 
ed :—Juggonathjee Sunkersett, Dhackjee Dadajee, Mahomed Ibrabim Muckbe. 
Mabumed Allee Rogay, Jamseyee Jeejeebhoy, Bomanjee Hormarjee, Framiee 
Cowasjee, Cursetjee Cowasjee, Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, Nowrojee Jamser on 
Cursetjee Rustomjee, Ho:masjee, Bhiccajee Chinoy, aud Dadahoy Pestonjes.” 

This great step towards a more enlarged and equitable system of B°Vernment 
than has hitherto been pursued. in conjunction with the liberal measures of 
Lord William Bentinck and the just principles recognized in the late Charte 
Act, will convince our Eastern fellow-subject that we have discarded * sod 
and selfish maxims, and are content to hold our empire by the tenure of Opinion 
It is but the dawn, we bope, of still better days. , 
We subjoin the address from the natives of Bombay to Mr. Grant in acknow 
ledgment of their obligations to him for his exertions in behalf of the people of 
India, and the right bon. gentleman’s reply :— 

No. 1. 

“To the Right Hon Charles Grant, President of the Board of Commis. 

sioners for the Affairs of India, London. 
“Hon. Sir,—The act of Parliament declaring the natives of the three Presi- 
dencies of India eligible to act as justices of the Peace, and repealing that 
part of the previously existing law which excluded them from grand juries, and 
sitting on the trial of Christians, having been received in this country, it would 
be a reproach to us did we fail to acknowledge the boon which has thus been 
conferred on us, or to give sume expression to those sentiments of gratitude 
with which we have every reason to believe it has inspired all classes of his 
Majesty's native subjects in India. 
“ We perceive in those enactments the desire of the British Legislature 
that the natives of this country should feel that they are members of the same 
great community over which our gracious Sovereign presides, and a willingness 
to admit them, in common with all British born subjects of bis Majesty, toa full 
participation in those honours and advantages which usually Spring from ad- 
vancement in knowledge and education—privileges, the bestowing of which 
cannot fail to draw closer the ties of affection and attachment, between a 
generous and enlightened Government and a loyal and grateful people. 
‘These, Hon. Sir, are wot the sentiments of a few, as we know that they are 
the same with which al! our countrymen on this island are deeply impressed 
and we feel assured that our posterity likewise will view the measure with the 
same gratitude and pride which it has produced in our minds. They, we trust 
will never forget, as we never shall, that the privileges granted are not merely 
honorary, but that they impose a high and important duty, for which every good 
subject who is liable to be called upon to perform them, must labour to qualify 
himself, and which, when he is called on to do so, it should be his desire to dis- 
charge with zeal and integrity, having regard only to the ends of justice and the 
welfare of society. 
** Bearing these principles in mind, no exertions shall be wanting on our part, 
and we venture to add on the part of our countrymen, to prove by ovr conduct 
that we are not unworthy of the distinctions which we are now permitted to 
share, and this we feel assured will be considered both by the British Legislature, 
and those generous friends who have advocated our interests, as the best and most 
gratifying return which could be made for the liberality which, through their 
instrumentality, has been extended to us. 

‘** We have observed that, in the midst of extraordinary excitement within the 
United Kingdoms, and of the heavy pressure of other affairs of great importance 
to the state, his Majesty’s Ministers have not been unmindful of the natives of 
the Presidencies of India, and have conferred honour and benefit on them: and 
we have learned from a source on which we can rely, that, although that mea- 
sure had the general concurrence of his Majesty’s Government, it was most con- 
spicuously and powerfully supported by yourself and the Lord High Chancellor 
We presume, therefore, to beg that you will especially accept our grateful 
acknowledgments for your philanthropic exertions on behalf of the natives of 
India in reference to the new law, both in and out of Parliament; and do us the 
honour to assure the Lord High Chancellor and the rest of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, uf our deep sense of obligation to ther for the support they lent to the 
measure in question. 

““Mr. Wynn's act, which first granted to the natives of India the valuable 
privilege of sitting as jurymen on the trial of their countrymen, has now been in 
force upwards of six years, and its beneficia! operation has confirmed the wisdom 
of that measure, which emanated and was carried into effect by that enlightened 
statesman. The extension of that privilege, which has now been conceded, 
and the further one conferred on us, rendering vs eligible to be chosen justices 
of the peace, will, we trust and doubt not, be found, after a short experience, to 
be equally beneficial to all the subjects of our gracious Sovereign, and fulfil the 
just expectation under which his Majesty's Ministers proposed the measure, and 
Parliament sanctioned it. 

«With sentiments of the highest consideration, we have the honour to sub- 
scribe ourselves, with profound respect, hon. Sir, your most obliged and humble 
servants, 

‘Bombay, August 15, 1833. 

(Signed by 200 principal Native Inhabitants of Bombay 


——_ 
PORTUGAL. 

The Lorena, Capt. Urquhart, has arrived in the short passage of 25 days from 
Lisbon, with advices from that city to the Sth of October. 

The most important item of intelligence furnished by this arrival is the 
DEATH OF DOM PEDRO, which took place on the 2tst of September, and 
| caused universal regret throughout the Portuguese nation. 

Pursuant to arrangements that had been made, in anticipation of the lamenta- 
ble event, Donna Maria was exercising regal powers, under the constitutional 
charter, as approved by the Cortes. 

The Chamber of Deputies and Peers sent joint committees on the 3d ult., to 
express to her Majesty the sentiments of condolence for the loss the Queen and 
the whole nation had met with by the death of Dom Pedro. The Dipiomatic 
Corps attended. 

The inhabitants from Lisbon had, en masse sympathised with the Queen and 
her august family. The funeral ceremonies had taken place with all possible 
pomp. 

The Queen had, by a decree, granted several pardons; and at the same time 
stated that as she waa clement towards those who had in past times trespassed, 
| she was determined hereafter to punish with all possible rigor such persons as 
should still adhere to rebellion, and disturb the public peace. 

The Chambers continued their legislation, for the perfect organization and 
well-being of the nation. 





From | 














News had been received at Lisbon of fresh disturbances in Rome, in conse- 
| quence of which the papal funds had lowered one franc. 


Some days previvusly to the death of Dom Pedro, the Cortes had declared the 
| young Queenof age, thus obviating any difficulty, which might otherwise arise 
from the Emperor'sdemise. The Duke of Paimella had been charged by the 
| Queen to form a new administration, and to fill at the same time the functions 
of Foreign Secretary. M. Carvalho was to retain his present appointment of 
Minister of Finance, and M. Freire, the present Minister of War, was to be re- 
moved to the Ministry of Marine. The Dukes of Terceira and Valencia, and 
, the Count de Villa Real, were also, it is said, to form part of the new cabinet. 
| the formation of which was hailed with the greatest satisfaction by the inbabr- 
| tants of Lisbon. 

The following is a copy of the Emperor's last letter to the chamber of Depe- 
ties :— 

Senhores, Deputies of the Portuguese Nation,—Always frank and faith- 
ful to my oaths, and obeying the voice of my conscience, I inform you that hav- 
ing yesterday fulfilied the duties of ason of the Catholic church and the father 
of a family, I deem it also to be my conscientious duty to communicate to you 
that the same state of indisposition which dictated to me yesterday those reso- 
lutions, prevents me from taking cognisance of public affairs! in which circom- 
stances I request you to be pleased to provide a remedy. I offer up my most 
ardent vows to heaven for the public happiness. D. PEDRO, Regent 

Palace of Quelez, Sept. 18, 1834 

The act authorizing the marriage of Donna Maria da Gloria with the Prince 
of Luchtenberg had passed both Chambers of the Portuguese legisiature 

From the Gaceta of Sept. 22d 
ASSUMPTION OF THE CROWN BY THE QUEEN 


Donna Maria II., by the grace of God, Queen of Portugal and the A'garves, 


and their dominions: we make known to all our sabjects, that the General 
Cortes have decreed that my august father, the Duke of Braganza, Regent of 
these kingdoms, has consented, and it is our pleasure to accept and adopt the 
following law :— 


Single Article.—Her faithful Majesty, the Queen Regent, the Senhora Donna 
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Maria II. 1s found and declared of age to enter immediately into the exercise of 
the powers. which by the Charter belong to her. | 
Wecomman, therefore, all the authorities to whom the knowledge and exe- 
cution of the law in question belongs, that they fulfil, and cause it to he fulfilled, 
and that they take measures for all that appertains to it. The Secretary of 
State of the kinedom to cause that law to be printed, published, and circulated. 

Given atthe Palace of Queluz, the 19th of September, 1834 
THE QUEEN. 


With the Rubric and Guard, BENTE PEREIRA DO CARMO. | 
DONNA MARIA TO HER FATHER. 

“Most High and Potent Prince and Lord, Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, Duke of 
Bragauza, my very well beloved, respected, and esteemed father : 

«j, Denna Maria, by the grace of Gud the Queen of Portugal, the Algarves, 
and its dominions, salute your Imperia! Majesty as one whom above all others I 
love and esteem. Wishing to give your Imperial Majesty a public proof of the 
ardent love, respect and gratitude which | feel for the august person of your Im- 
perial Majesty, a8 well asa most cherished daughter, as a Queen of Portugal, 
who, to the distinguished valour and brilliant heroism in your Imperial Majesty, 
owe the restitution of my usurped throne—an enterprise so glorious, that in 
order to effect it, and benefit the Portuguese nation by restoring to it its institu- 
tions and liberties, vour Imperial Majesty did not hesitate to expose your life by 
endangering yuur precious health; wishing, then, to discharge this double debt | 
of gratitute to your Imperial Majesty. I offer to you the decoration of Grand | 
Cross of the ancient and very noble Order of the Tower and Sword of Valour, | 
Loyalty, and Merit, which I beg your Imperial Majesty to be pleased to accept 
as the offering of my filial love. 

“Most High «nd Porent Prince and Lord Dom Pedro d’Alcantara, Duke of | 
Braganza, my much loved. cherished, and esteemed father, may eur Lord take | 
the person of your I:mperial Majesty in his holy keeping 

« Written in the Palace at Queluz, on the 20th Sept, 1834, by your Imperial 
Majesty's sincere, devoted, and grateful daneghter * THE QUEEN. 

(Signed) *“ BENTE PEREIRA DO CARMO.” | 
DEATH OF DOM PEDRO —THE NEW MINISTRY. 


The A Kevista contains the following bulletin :— | 
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graphic despatch to the French Government that the Chambers have voted the 


reduction which was feared in our last advices. ‘This measure as committing | 


the Queen Regent with the other branches of the legislature 1s important—and 
it ts to be feared wil! affect the stability of her government 

The commission had recommended the entire payment of the interest of all 
the foreign loans. The reduction of these debts by the Chamber has entirely 
nullified the financial plans of the government 

The following telegraphic despatch dated at Bayonne, Oct. 5, at 6 o'clock i 
the morning has been received, in Paris to-day : 
on he Ambassador of France at the Court of Madrid to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

* The Chamber of Procuradores in the sitting of to-day, have adopted, con- 
tary to the advice of the Commission, a division of the debt into active and 
passive, in the proportion of two thirds for the active part, and one-third for the 


| Passive part.’’ 


GREECE. 

The revolt of the relatives of Colocotroni and Coliopulo had been suppressed, 
and the leaders, after a sanguinary conflict, conveyed in chains to Nauplia 

Another insurrection has broken out in Maina and the Morea among the par- 
4sans of Colocotroni. They demand the dismissal of all the foreign functiona- 
res employed by King Otho, and a redressal of other grievances arising from the 
Bavarian measures of the Regency. The Government bas under its orders 
7000 men, of whom 4000 are German volunteers. The English had despatched 
some ships from Malta to the coast. 


The Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Grey, is dead. 

The Boyle Estates.—\t gives us sincere pleasure to state that Viscount 
Lorton has given directions to pay the tithes due on his extensive estates from 
the Ist of November last, to the clergymen entitled to receive the sane. We 
understand that bis Lerdship's estates extend into twelve parishes in the coun- 
ties of Roscommon and Sligo. This is indeed a noble example fur the other 
landed proprietors in this part of the kingdom, and we sincerely hope the plan 
will be very generally adopted.— Roscommon Gazette. 


— 
Halifax, Oct. 25 —Lady Campbell was “ At Home” on Thursday evening last 


solidating. 


: Every part of England is perfectly tranquil. The failure of Mr. Raikes, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, has created some sensation. 11 has, however, 
no connexion with the Bank, nor did be avail himself of the influence or resources 
of that great institution to sustain himself previous to his fall. Mr. Raikes is 
most respectably connected, and his misfortune is much regretted. 





The recent accounts from Mexico represent the power of St. Anna to be con- 
By the conservative system, he is adopting he secures the support 


| of the clergy, and a large body of the influential classes—whether the popu- 


lar party will hereafter be able to overthrow him, ie & matter that time 


| slone can reveal. The love of tranquillity may, perhaps, induce many 
| 40 acquiesce in the new state of things, rather than expose themselves 


to the horrors of @ fresh revolution; indeed, no one ean doubt the 
Urgent necessity that @xists in that country for a suspension of discord. Among 
the other rumours, we see it stated that General St. Anna bas signified to the 
government of the United States his desire to have the boundaries between the 
two Republics adjusted. This result is certainly most desirable, and is one that 
would be hailed with great satisfaction by the natives of this country residing 
| in the beautiful and valuabie province of Teras 
We have great pleasure in referring to an article from Bombay in this 
day's paper. It is @ letter of gratitude and thanks from 200 highly re 
spectable natives of India, to Mr. Charles Grant, for bis efforia in bringing in, 
and facilitating the passage through Parliament of a Bill, allowing British Hin- 
doo subjects to sit in the capacity of Grand Jurors, and to act as Justices of 
the Peace. This boon has been duly estimated by those who have received it, 
and while it gives pride and satisfaction to the Indian natives, it is no less ho- 
nourable to the British nation, in reposing such cenfidence in ite distant and 
| Pagen subjects, What is the government of England in India, but a govern- 


| 


; : Palace of Queluz, Sept.24. | to a small party at Government House, among whom were Lady Usher and the | ment of opinion? And is it not a wise and mild government that can, with a 
His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza died at half-past two o'clock | Misses Usher, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lords Valentia and Jocelyn, the Right 


this afternoun. GIL GU EDES CORREA, | Honourable Sir George Cockburn, Sir R. D. George, and several officers of the 
ai ' _ His Majesty's Aide-de-Camp. | Army and Navy, and Civilians. 
The following letter from Lisbon supplies the requisite information respect-| Quadrilles commenced about 10 o'clock and with occasional waltzing were 


ing the ministerial arrangements :— | kept up with spirit until 1 o'clock when the party broke up after a very delight- 


“ The new Administration consists of— Excellency Sir Colin, and his elegant and accomplished Lady 
The Duke of Palmella, as President of the Council. Sir George and Lady Cockburn, Miss Cockburn, Miss Sims, Lord Valentia, | 
The Bishop of Cuimbra (President of the Chamber of Deputies) Minister of | and Thomas Woodman, Esq. Secretary to the Naval Commander in Chief, re- 

the Interior. | turned to Town on Friday last, from an excursion to Hants, King’s, and Annapolis | 
Senhor Carvalho, Minister of Finance. Counties. 
Conde de Villa Real, Minister of Foreign Affairs. | His Excellency Sir Colin Campbell returned to town on the 13th, from a | 
Duke of Terceira, Minister of War. | short tour to the Eastward. At Pictou he was received with the discharges of 
Senhor Freire, Minister of Marine. | artillery from the Militia, and of eloquence from the Custos Rotulorum—and made | 
Senhor Ferraz, Minister of Justice. | of course suitable acknowledgements. 
** By this selection you will see that the new ininistry has not changed colour, | 

and that the same principles as heretofore will be observed.” 


~ St. Georges Society.—A special meeting of this Society will be held at the City 


} handful of Englishmen, enforce authority, by opinion alone, over one hundred 
millions of distant people ' 





Our readers will observe in the London Gazettes published in this day's im- 
pression, the appointment of Capt. Prescott of the Royal Navy to the govern 


“ Lisson, Sept. 27, 1834. | ful evening, and much pleased with the courteous attentions and urbanity of his | eet of Newfoundland 


The German historian, Conrad Maunest, is recently dead 


Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, is about to establish bis residence in 
London. He has taken a house in Regents Park. 

The two New York magazines for November, are before us. From the 
Knickerbocker we have extracted a piece of poetry, which possesses much 
merit. The American Monthly is full of spirited articles, the “ Queen's Re- 


morse,” a story of Queen Elizabeth, is related with great power and effect 
The Harpers have just re-published from the London copy, Henry Quatre, or 


ved etn ~mee | The Days of the League; an historical novel of great power and interest 


We can recommend it strongly to our readers. 











(From the Gaceta Official do Gover no.) 
THE AUTOPSY. 


(Published Minute of the Autopsy, made and executed by the surgeons, presided | forming a quorum, and for other business. 


by Paulo Martins d'Almeida, and in the presence of the first physician of 
her Most Faithful Majesty, and by the other undersigned physicians, on the 
25th) :— 
Aspuminat Cavity —No fluid. Omentum and peritoneum rather too pale, 
appeared tu be thickened by effusion of bile 





| Hotel on Thursday the 13th November inst. at 7 o'clock, P. M. precisely, to take | 


into consideration the notices given at former meetings for alterations in the consti- 
| tution of the society, relative to the officers, their eligibility, the number of Members 


THOMAS DIXON, President. 
Married—On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Pise, Edw. E.. Jones, printer, to Cathe- 
rine E., daughter of the late Ide W.Campbell, jeweller, of this city. 

Died, at Havana, Oct. 4th, Doctor Don Justo Velez, of the Cathedral of that place, 
and director of the pupil® of the same. 

Also, at Lynchburg, Texas, on the 24th of September, Col. Asahel Langworthy, 











Gastric mucous, the colour changed in the posterior part towards the spleen. | aged 50 years. 


Hypertrophy of the great lobe of the liver, and the same altered in colour, | 


being too dark. 


Spleen become very soft, approaching to 4 state of solution. 
Thoracie Cuvity —Hydrothorax of the right pleuritic sac, containing 2 1-2 | 


lbs. of turbid and sanguineous fluid. 

No fluid in the left pleura, but a very extensive adhesion to the pulmonary 
pleura to the costal, and alteration of colour.—Left lung adhering very ex- 
tensively to the costal pleura, of a livid colour and flexable ; no crepitation on 
being cut, and almost without any viscular appearance throughout the whule ; 
merely asmall portion of the superior part was permeable to the air, and that 
portion swam though the whole tank. Heart a little larger than the regular 
size, fiaccid and discoloured, with some adhesion to the posterior part. The 
valves being examined were found in the natural state. Further examination 
prevented by the necessity of preserving the heart entire. Kidnies altered, in- 
cliniag to white, as also in the cortical substance, which was in a soft state. A 
calculus was found in the left kidney —In the bladder no alteration, [Here 
follow the signatures. } 

FRANCE. 


The packet ship Francis Depau, Capt. Robinson, has arrived from Havre, 
whence she sailed on the 8th of October. Our Paris papers are to the 7th of 
that month. 

A duel has been fought at Allier, between M. Edgard Ney, the son of the ce- 
lebrated Marshal, and a M. Petitjesn Montbelair. The sword of the latter 
passed through Ney’s right hand. 

M. Carrel, the Editor of the National, was again under arrest at Paris at one 
o'clock on the night of the 4th of October, and was to be examined on the fol- 
lowing morning before the commiesary of police. 

General Drouet, Comte d'Erlon, the new Governor of Algiers, with his suite, 
had arrived there on the 26th September. 

Paris, October 4—The operations in Spanish funds occupy the Exchange 
The rise in value continued to the cluse, and the tendency to rise is still main- 
tained. Four per cents, 94—three per cents, 78 10 to 15. 

SPAIN. 

The new government of Spain has to contend with severe financial embar- 
tassments—as a consequence the dividend of the loans contracted for by the 
late King have not been pid as usual at Paris, and consequently the stability 


of Christine, the Queen Mother, is thought to be considerably affected. By a | 


stroke of policy, of which we thought him little capable, Don Carlos has avail- 
ed himself of this, to issue a decree announcing his adherence to and recogni- 
tion of all the financial operations of his late brother. As 4 political measure 
upon paper this will tell—but the success of his arms is as yet very doubtful. 

It is calculated that the loss experienced by speculators in the Spanish funds 
since July, has been—at Paris 200 millions of francs; at Londen 120 millions ; 
at Berlin 50 millions; at Frankfort 70 millions; at Antwerp 30 millions; at 
Brussels 15 millious; at Amsterdam 20 millions; and at Vienna 10 millions 
Thus the total loss in Europe amounts to more than 500 millions of francs. It 
is supposed that if a rise in Spanish securities should now be too sudden, it 
would occasivn a loss almost as considerable. 

The Gazette de France of Sept. 29th, (a Carlist paper) publishes the decree, 
which we extract, with the fullowing equivocal language :— 

* The Spanish question is that which alone occupies the public mind. This 
country has never been placed in a situation so critical, and Europe has never 
witnessed a similar spectacle. 

The King, our Lord, has deigned to address me the following Royal Decree : 

Having knowledge that there have arisen doubts in foreign countries, as to my 
intentions relative to the public Spanish debt, and convinced that, to guarantee 
the credit of the royal treasure, it will be indispensable to inspire capitalists 
With confidence ; that this confidence cannot be acquired otherwise than by dis- 
charging the obligations legally contracted, so as to tranquillize the minds of the 
legal creditors of the State and tu manifest that good faith and equity which 
ought to form the basis of all the operations of my government, I decree, and 
have decreed as follows :— 

Art. Ist. There are acknowledged by me from this date, as debts of the 
State in their integral and full value, the perpetual Rente, the Three per Cents, 
and all the credits legally coutracted by my most dear brother, Ferdinand VIL., 
during his reign, and during the free exercise of his sovereign prerogatives, un- 
til the 6th October, 1832, the period from which his spouse Donna Maria Chris- 
tine of Bourbon, was charged with the direction of the affairs of State. 

Art. 2. One of the firet cares of my minister of finances will be to form a 
plan of finance, which, after a mature examination and my Roya! approbation, 
will be judged the most convenient and most just for the exact and regular pay- 
ment of the interests and for the gradual redemption of these public debts 
This Operation will be made as soon as | am master of my Capital and of my 

ingdom, and I shall find myself re-estabished in the possession of my rights 

You will take care that this decree is made public immediately. 

Signed—By the band of the King, CARLOS. 

At the Royal Palace of Guernica, 7th September, 1834. 

The accounts of the prevalence of cholera, noticed in this paper of the 28th 


tlt. are confirmed, and additional! details given from which it is evident that no | 


city in the United States has suffered. at any time, so severely from the disease 
as Bilboa. It has also made its appearance at Mondognedo, in Gallicia Mar- 
celin Lezana, the rebel priest of Nanclares de Ja Oca, was attacked on the 8th, 


8ad conducted to Vittoria. Letters from Valencia announce that in that pro- 
vince there died in nine days, 2000 out of 3000 who were attacked by the 
tholera 


Translated from Le National of October 6 


Definitive Reduction of the Spamsh Delt —We \earn from the following tele- 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 7 a 74 per cent. prem, 


(ENS AI BULON. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1834 








By the North America, from Liverpool, and the Philadelphia, from London, 
we have London papers to the 7th of Oct. 

The most important intelligence communicated by these packets, is the death 

of Dom Pedro, which took place at Lisbon on the 24th of Sept. He died of 

| dropsy in his chest, as will appear from the post morfem examinations which 

will be found among our extracts. Some days previous to his death, he resigned 











| circumstances, will endeavour to regain his lost authority. It is, moreover, as- 
| serted that he, even before the death of his brother, meditated an invasion of Por- 
| tugal,and was enlisting recruits for the expedition under the auspices and patronage 
}of the Pope. Of this latter fact we have some doubts, and we are very strongly 

impressed with the idea thatthe fallen and expatriated Prince has not the power 
| to regain his foothold. The agents of the English and French cabinets will watch 


| him narrowly, and render his secret escape difficult. Should he attempt to carry 


| an expedition to Portugal publicly, the expedition will be intercepted by the 
| British and French cruizers—for the provisions of the Quadruple Treaty would 
| authorise the most prompt measures for the frustration of such a scheme. 

Upon the whole, then, we do not anticipate any interruption of the Queen's 
authority on behalf of her uncle Miguel from without ; but it is possible that 
his partisans at home, of which he hasa large majority among the people, 
| may attempt some movement in his favour, but as the Queen's party is estab- 
lished, and her troops occupy the garrisons and other strong holds, their 
| prospects of success are not promising. A young ard interesting princess 
too—an orphan, and withal, a Queen, must be an object of interest, and ere 
| long, we doubt not, an object of attachment and affection among a loyal people, 
as the Portuguese undoubtedly are. She has, tuo, her father's counsellors, some 
of whom are very clever men. Moch of the hatred and opposition of the 
Portuguese was directed to Pedro alone, on account of his treason to Por- 
tugal at the epoch of Brazilian independence. On the appearance of the 
| discontent in Brazil, King John the 6th sent Pedro to soothe and conciliate the 
people ; instead of reconciling them, he joined them, placed himself at their 
head, declared Brazil independent of Portugal, and proclaimed himself Emperor. 
Horrid persecutions of the native Portuguese followed this act, and Pedro, at 
the head of the Brazilians, became the persecutor of his countrymen and his 
father's subjects. For these and other acts, he was, and very naturally, 
hated by the Portuguese, who resisted bis power to the last extremity when he 
had been expelled by his Brazilian friends and returned like the prodigal to take 
possession of his patrimony. These objections, we say, do not apply to the 
young Queen ; we hope, therefore, she may be allowed to reign in peace. 

From the north of Spain we have a repetition of the old stories. Rodil, the 
monster, continues in command of the Queen's troops, exercising, a8 usual, his 
cruelties on the unfortanate Carliste who happen to fall into his hands. But 
from Madrid the intelligence is more important. The Cortes are still busy 
on the subject of the Foreign loans, and there now seems to be some disposi- 
tion on the part of that body, to act with more honesty towards the national 
| creditors. A proposition bas been made to recognise all the loans, which, we 
| are inclined to think, will ultimately prevail ; for unless this act of justice takes 
| place, the liberal party will lose the sympathy of their friends on the Paris and 
| London stock Exchange. The Parisian Bond holders are daily calling on the 
| French government to use its influence, if not its power, to compel the Spanish 
| Cortes to place all the loans on the same footing ; and if it be true that Louis 

Philippe is a large holder of these Bonds, it is easy to conceive that these re- 
| monstrances on the part of his loving subjects will not be thrown away. Taking 
| advantage of this state of things, Don Carlos bas issued a manifesto, declaring 
| all bis brother's loans valid, and recognizing them on the part of the nation, in 

his assumed authority of King of Spain. This fact created some sensation, and 
will probably hasten the sordid deliberations of the Cortes. 

The Queen finds ber authority daily disputed by the Cortes, and the Ministry 

of Martinez de la Rosa is constantly growing more and more unpopular—he and 
| his friends must speedily give way to Arguellas and others of a more liberal 








character. The Cortes, in fact, seem disposed to usurp the Executive as well 


as the Legislative powers—thus taking the lung Parliament of Charles the Ist for 
a model. Is there any medium in Spain between absolutism and ultra liberalism ? 


We fear not 


The new novel by the author of Eugene Aram, &c., has been received by the 
| same publishers, anu willappear next week. We have givena short extract to-day, 
| and shall present anotherin our next publication. The work is full of power 
{and beauty and is written on a subject, (** The Last Days of Pompeii’’) that 
| could not fail to awaken all the eloquence and passion of the celebrated author. 
| Mr. Mathews left town on Wednesday last for Philadelphia, where he will 
| shortly appear at the Chesnut-street Theatre 
{ Miss Phillips the Tragedian, left town for Boston yesterday. She cannot 
| fail to prove a source of high gratification to the lovers of the legitimate drama, 
| in that intellectual eity 
| Mr. Hill, the performer of the Yankee characters, leaves town to-day for 

Charleston, S. C., andwill in the course of his tour, visit the intermediate 
| places between Charleston and New Orleans. We wish him every success, 
| for bis happy delineation of the characters he assumes is every way deserving 
| of applause. 
| Adinner is given today to Mr. Sheridan Knowles by several gentlemen of 
| talent and respectability in Philadelphia, Matthew Carey Feq, in the chair 
| The following note of the dramatist, accepting the invitation is the shortest and 
| best or the kind we ever read 

* Gentlemen,— With gratitude, I accept your flattering invitation 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient and humble servant. 

} JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


the direction of public affairs, and advised the Cortes to declare the Queen to) To ©. J. Ingersol, Esq., and the other gentlemen composing the committee.” 
be of age; this was accordingly done, and her Majesty assumed the title of | _— 

Queen Regent, and now exercises regal functions. Speculations are, of course, | 
on foot, and many apprehend that Miguel, taking advantage of this change of \s They are rightly named Sea-Kings, says the author of Lnglinga-saga,‘ who never 


THE SEA-KINGS. 


| seek shelter under a roof, and never drain their drinking-horn at a cottage fire,’ 
I. 
Our realm is mighty oceah, 
The broad and sea-green wave 
Which ever hails our greeting eyes — 
Our dwelling place and grave! 
For os the pathe of glory lie 
Far on the swelling deep ; 
Aud brothers to the tempest, 
We shrink not at his sweep ! 


Il. 
Our music is the storm-blast, 
In fierceness revelling nigh, 
When on our graven bucklers gleam 
His lightnings glancing by. 
Yet most the flash of war-stee) keen 
Is welcome in our sight, 
When flies the startled foeman 
Before our falchions’ light. 


| itl. 
| 


We ask no peasants shelter, 
We seek no noble’s bowers, 

Yet they must yield us tribute meet, 
For all they bonst is ours. 
No castied prince hie wide domain 
| Dares from our yoke to free ;— 
} And, like mysterious Odin, 
We rule the land and sea, 


IV. 
Rear high the blood-red banner ! 
Its folds in triumph wave,— 
And long unsollied may it stream, 
The standard of the brave! 
Our swords outspeed the meteors glance— 
The world their might shall know, 
So long as heaven shines o'er us, 
Or ocean rolla below. E. F. EB. 
Lintilhon, lad 
Passengersin the Francis Depav, from Havre—Mr. A. ilhon, lady and 
servant ; Mie P. Lintilhon ; Miss Eliza Lintilbon ; Miss Josephine Lintithon ; 
Miss M_ Smith; Mr. G. Smith: Mr. 8. Wilson, sen.; 8. Whitmore, of New 
York ; Mr. E. Cresson; D. Alison; Rev. Jobn C. Lyon, of Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Victor Duraet; Mr. A. Frarion; Mr. RK. Chisholm, of South Carolina ; Mise 
| L. Canton, F. Docruit; H. Bringeon; A. Durand; T. D. Oros, of France ; 
| C. Payen; Col. T. T. Browhler ; Miss C. Marcovich; and D. Farnel, of Swit- 
| zerland. . 
in the packet ship North America, from Liverpool :-—Mr. Cortis, 
sapaiiinies of | eons Mr. Greene and lady, do; Mr. Magee, lady and 
| servant, Mobile; W. Purvis and tady, do ; J. Anketell, lady, child and servant, 
| New Haven ; Mise Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C. ; Mademoiesiie Celeste, Theatre 
Royal, Drary Lane, Landon , Mr. Elliott and daughter, do; J. Calder , Charies- 
lton, 8. C.: J. P. Henry, Savannah; J. 8. ©. Greene, M. B , and T. 
| Appleton, of Boston; M. M. Thompson, Chas. Mason, and Wm. Barber, New 
Orleans; J.B Fleming. N. York ; TD Anderson, Liverpool, E. Ress, a 
| burgh; F. Tate, London, Capt Mac Kinnon, B.A. Quebec; Capt. 4 
| servant, B. A Halifax; Mr. JB —_— hee Reg’'t B. A. Kingston ; Chas. 
Choisy, G a. T. Stewardson, M. D. Philad. 
p> ome the packet ship Philadelphia, from London :-—Cel. . fry 
| lady and daughter, Charleston, 8. C. ; Bernard Carter, Virginia ; a re. 
| D. Hoffman, davgbter and servant, Beltimore ; Mre Morgan, a - Yon 
| Dr. J. Leo Wolf, New York; R Porvis, Philadelphia ; Mre. +" eGregor, 
Miss McGregor, end Miss CG McGregor, Scotland ; Crofton we and 
lady, Miss Uniacke, Misses Elizabeth and Alicia Uniacke, Richard Uniacke, 
Normand F. Usiacke, and Miss Pawson London: M H Yates. Clifton, Eng ; 
| Jno. Harding, \ady. son, and servant, Devonshire, Eng . I. R. Winder, lady and 
two children. Landon; Chas. Lindsay, Montreal , Geo. Sidengham, Windsor, 








) Eng; C. H. Fish, Prossis.’ 
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D°UNE HAUTE NAISSANCE. 
Ballade de |'Opera Zampa, ou la Fiancée de Marbre ; Musique par F. Herold. 
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Nous prierons Dieu pour vous 
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Flatant sa confiance 

Le traitre avant "hymen 
Lui ravit ‘innocence 

Et disparait soudain 
Il reviendra dit elle 

Mais 6 funeste erreur 
Jamais pres de sa belle 





PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU’S DUEL. 

The Industrie, « Liege journal, gives the following singular details of the duel 
we mentioned a few days ago, in which Prince Puckler Muskau was a party :— 
*' A few days since, a stranger went to one of our most eminent surgeons and 
asked him if he considered himself competent to perform every species of ope- 
ration. On receiving an affirmative answer, he inquired if he hada whole day 
at his disposal, The surgeon again replied in the affirmative, and then ventured 
to inquire into the nature of the service required of him, but received only 
evasive answers, and a request that he would be ready ata given hour the next 
morning, when a carriage would call to take bin a few leagues from Liege, 


where his skill would be called into action. At the time appointed the carriage | 


came, and in it was the unknown of the preceding day, and with bim another 
person of gentlomanly mien, to whom the unknown seemed to pay great respect. 
‘The surgeon was hastened into the carriage, which immediately took the road. 
At first profound silence provailod, and then a few words passed on indifferent 
subjects. After a while, however, the principal personage made excuses to the 
surgeon for the mystery which had been observed, aud the manner in which he 
had been horried away, but said that the time was come when it was necessary 
he should kuow where he was going, and on what occasion. ‘1 am not, perhaps, 
altogether unknown to you,’ said the gentleman, ‘fur some lilerary productions 
which have been received with adegree of favour may have made you acquainted 
with the name of Prince Puckler Maskav. Tn ove of my romances | made use 
of the ordinary means of giving interest to the scenes of my drama, and repre- 





sented my hero as giving himself up to violent passions, and all those irregulari- | 


ties which are their inevitable consequences. I gave him a name chosen a’ | 


venture, for you know in every fiction the principal actor must necessarily be 
invested with one, By One of those strange perversities of chance which cannot 
be foreseen, there happened to be in the north a person of great consideration 
bearing precisely the same name, and into whose hands my work fell. He took 
what was a mere production of my imagination for an intended and outrageous 
personal insult. [ was then at Paris. Severe complaints were made to the 
diplomatic agents there, which soon reached me. I gave every possible expla 
hation In my power; bot they were not sufficient to satisfy the susceptibility of 
the party offended, and a reparation by way of arms was demanded and granted 
For this purpose we are now on our way toA . where I shall see my adver- 
sary for the first and probably for the only time in my life.’ They soon arrived 
at the place for changing horses. ‘The Prince proposed breakfast, which they 
partook of cheerfully, and with good appetite ; before resuming the journey the 
Prince was desirous of making trial of his powder, and he discharged his pistols 
in succession, dexterously firing his second ball into the orifice made by the first 
ina tree 15 paces off. * What think you of that! said he, turning to the doc- 
tor. * Why,’ said the latter, ‘I think your adversary must be very derterous if 
the game present equal chances. They continued the journey, and at length 
arrived at the place of rendezvous. ‘The adversary was beforehand with them 
He was aman of noble carriage, and of a serious but Prepossessing exterior 
All the conditions of the meeting had been foreseen and regulated beforehand 
t he combatants were kept at a distance, and only approached in order to ex- 
cuange shots. Nota werd, not a look, established the smallest communication 
between them. At the given signal they advanced towards each other, and at 
the instant which had been previously agreed on, the two pistols were simulta- 
neously discharged. One of the champions was wounded in the throat—it was 
the Prines's adversary—he immediately received the eager attentions which bis 
wound reqsired ; fortunately it was slight. A declaration previvusly agreed on, 
and expressing reciprocal satisfaction, was immediately exchanged, and the 
parties separated with the cold and silent ceremonial which had prevailed 
throughout the meeting. . The noble dueliists, each of w hom had travelled more 
than 100 !pagues, in conformity with a ridiculous custom which is called a point 
of honour, returned to their respective homes, one to Paris, the other to Berlin, 
doubtless nota little pleased to find themselves alive, after this little trial at 
matual destruction." 
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|r ag on AGENCY ~—J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 
tute an le ork, Pesan =ppanied respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
teand carry on Professioual Bosiness with effect in any partof Kugland, either in 
re tation to claims or the Sale ot states and Prope rly : 
. Cook having heretofore practiscdin the Courts of K ng’s Bench and the other 
ommon Law Courts at Westmirster, ic well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real 
requisite mode of Exceution of Convevances, 
ated by parties m the United States 
Affidavits to hold to bail 














Estates there, and also with the 
Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
to be used in England, and with the forms of 
and in proof of ‘ims under Commission of Bankru; 


» 2 ' ‘ 
- . pts, Powers of Attorney, Wills ¢ fie a ‘ 4 ’ 
the Exe a ; ating to property in England, and 
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D‘un pareil maleéfice, 
Sainte Alice préservez nous 
Nous prierons Dieu pour vous, 
Nous prierons Dieu pour vous 
3. 
Heélas sur ce rivage 
Alice vint mourir, 


Semble tovjours gemir 








Et cette froide image > 


















Quand la nuit on |'assure 
| Le vent gronde en furreur 
Ce marbre encor murmure 
Et nomme le trompeur 
Ah soyez nous propice 


Sainte Alice veillez sur nous 
Nous prierons Dieu pour yous 
Nous prierons Dieu pour vous. 








NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


ARWICK & Go. .gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 

















hive. Masters. Days of Sailin rom| Days of Sailin rom Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 
a ees vou : semguets f NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Line.) 

Caledonia, Graham, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16,| The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
Roscoe, Delano, “ 8, By By Mf 24, 24) * 24)] this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th e/ 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, ** 16, “ 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| each month. 
Sheflield, |Hackstaff, of ee le a Se Shops. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Europe, Glover, Feb. 1, June, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Geo. Washington, Holdrege, “ 8, * 8, * BI “ 24, * 24, * 24,| Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug. 30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “ 16, ** 16,)Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan, 30, May30, 
United States, Holdrege, “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8, * 8, “ 8.) St.George | W.C.Thompson, Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 


, , 
South America, |Waterman, |Mar.1i,July 1, Nov.i,) “* 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
* 8 w 68 “ @ 


Napoleon, |\Smiutb, ' Si .* 26, “*. 285 °° 24, 
Britannia, Sketchley, ** 16, * 16, “* 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “a ae.” a Sh lee 








’ , , 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ‘“* 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
New Ship, INve, og gt wg fe ag te og 24 
North America, |Dixey, a 16,|June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, (Harrrs, MOGgi? Be * 25." GQ Ft Bem @ 


These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 


rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not ineluding wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 


the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed en cards, which will 
be found on board. 


Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- } C 


tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, John Jay, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N, Y. 
Wo. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 
France, E. Funk, |Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. |,)Jan,24, May 24,Sep.24 
“ NS “ x “ ‘ 


Sully, C.A. Forbes , : 8, 

Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “ 16, “ 16, M A 

Rhone, IS. Rockert, | “24, “24, * 24] 46h a6, J6) 

Unica, \Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.1,] “* 24, “ 24, ** 24, 
V “ 8 “ g og 


Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, 
“ 8, “ _ “ 8g 


Formosa, V. B. Orne, ’ > Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Fraacois ist, iW. Burrows} “16, “16, “* 16) * 8, * 68 * 8, 
Normandie, We. oe. “8G, * 24. © 245 * 56, % 1G, Ig. 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “* 24, ** 24, * 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “8, “ 8, “ 8 JAprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} ‘‘16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, “* 8 “ 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, ‘24, “ 24) “* 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1,) “* 24, “* 24, “ 24, 
Albary, Hawkes, “¢6.“% BB “ OBay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
Havre, CO.teeeen “16. “16, “7 * & * €* 6 








‘ ’ , ‘ 
Henry TV. J. Castoff. Wee, ? 8, Gag ("yy 8) % 06 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with clegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subseibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 
C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wali st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN IL. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wa!! st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. \Days af Sailing frompDays of Sailing from 
New-York Landon. 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16Jaly 16.Nov.16, 

Montreal, .1, Dee. 1. 


C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, * 16,jApril 1, Aug 
"é © 





he above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 


, | furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. The price 


of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight erpas- 











sage,apply tothe masters,onboard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 

AGENTS FOR THE ALBION. 

Maine.—Col. Whitney, pr. m,, Calais. 

New-Hampshire.—J, F. Shores, Portsmouth. 

Massachusctts.-- Snelling Powell, Boston; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B 

olman, Salem ; Edward J. Payne, Lowell. 





| Rhode-Isiand.--M. Robinson, Providence. 


| Connecticut.—H. Howe & Co., New Haven. 
New York.--Edwin Thomas, Albany ; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & 
Harvey, Canandaigua ; J. Ingersoll, ep. »1., Medina, Orleans co.; J. Bogert, book- 
| seller, Geneva; C. and M. Morse, Rochester ; R. H. Lee, Buffalo; Platt & Ranney, 
| Poughkeepsie ; H. L. Franklin, rp. ™. Lewiston ; Hector Sinclair, Stamford, Dela- 
| ware county; W. M, Beauchamp, Skaneateless, Onondago county. 
| New Jersey.--J, Cundell, Paterson, < 
| Pensylvania.—-J.R. Pollock, 100 Spruce st., Philadelphia; W. Erchbaum, Pitts- 
| burgh ; A. Vallerchamp, Roaring Creek, Columbia County ; Edward Hobley, Potts- 
| ville, for Schuylkill county. q al 
Maryland.—George Carr Grundy, Baltimore; H C. Scoit,P. M+ Upper Mar'- 
boro’. 
District of Columbia.--P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, Washington. 
Virginia.—J. H. Strobia, Richmond; J. D. Murrell, p. m. Lynchburgh ; Henry 
Whyte, Petersburgh ; C. Hall, Norfolk; H. Price, Charlottesville, } 
North Carolina. —T. Watson, rp. M., Newbern ; A. Campbell, Fayetteville. c 
South Carolina.—jobhn M. Greer, & J. P. Beile, Charleston; D. B. Pipaty 4 
lumbia ; E. B. Rothmahler, Georgetown ; Messrs. Hastie & Nicol, Greenville ; Wi'- 
liam Barnwell, Beaufort. : : 
Georgia.—W .T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville. 
Alabama.—J. &. Kellogg, Mobile: J. J. Coleman, Huntsville. D 
Louisiana.—Henry Lawrence, 13 Camp-street, New Orleans ; Mr. Ayraud, Do- 
naldsonville. F Indian 
Floridu.—A, Patterson, Esq. vr. m. Key West; H. S. Waterhouse, Esq. India: 





ey. 

Misrouri.—Charles & Paschall, St. Louis. sacl 
Kentucky.—Jobhn Cornwall, Lexington ; Jolin G. Graham, Main-street, Louisville 
Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. P ‘ 
Ohio.--Thos. Emery, Fourth-street, Cincinnati; F. Harris, Springfield. | 
Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R. Clench, P. Mx —— ie. 
Mittleberger, St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, rp. m., Grimsby ; Abm. K. — Ps 
milton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson: Duncan Campbe "3.8 
Simcoe ; Wm. Richardson, vp. M. Brantford ; Murdoch MeKenzie, St. Thomas; .s 
Howard, p. »3., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands, Pp. M., Sandwich; a re “ 
M., Port Hope; L. Moffatt p. m., Cobourg ; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; T. Parker, 





Belleville ; Wm. Rorke, p.m., Hallowell ; David J. Smith, Kingston : J. Taylor, Per 
Daniel Jones, Brockville; A. McLean, Cornwall; M. Connell, Bytown; Witham 


| bert Headlam, Prescott; Samucl Falconbridge, P.M., Drummondville ; s Ra- 
Laughton, New Market: Dr. Alling, Guelph; J. B. Askins, London; rey ood 
cy, Dundas, F. Somers, r. m., Carredoc ; James B. Fergusson, Jt-5 ego R 
| boro’; Donald McLennan, Pr. ™., Vittoria; J. W. Garrison, Goderich ; . 


Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. ly * : 16 1¢,| Mcrgan, Bayfield. Sein: 
Sovercign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,)May I, Sep. 1) Jan. , | Lower Canada.—Thos. A. Starke, Montreal; Thos. Jobson, P. m. Lee eneet 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, Apriily “16, “ 16, “ 16, | David Chisholme, Pp. m., Three Rivers: Edward Pridham, | P.M., — rhe Ales. 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, * 16, “ 16)Junel, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, | Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chamb}y ; 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, MaylJ “16, “ 16, % 16, | H. Peirce, St. Johns. d 4 Windsor; George 
President, Moere “ie, 16, * 16Uuly 1,Nov.1, Mar. 1,| Nova Scotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; 


’ 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, bui't wn this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. The price of cabin pass» ge outward, under an agreement entered into 


in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpoo! Packet Lines, is now fixed | I 4 *. St. Jot 
st $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which wil! be furnished each passenger at the | Newfoundland—A. MacGregor & Co., St. Johns. 
. ’ 
Ard ¢a 


»stablished rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on bo ch of 
For freicht or passage, app) vto either 6f the comms ers on bear — 8: to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South «treet, New Yor 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., IMI 
GEORGE WILDES & Co. Ne. 19 C P porhetot = 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will contir Portes 
{and \ ‘ : from + 


; ‘Tr 
An wiercnt p I 


3 : nouth 
Chipman, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, P. M. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarm 
James S. White, Cumberland; James Dawson, _— Albion Mines. 
Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. ——_ _ 
New Brur ut k—Mones H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwr he Fredew ef, 
George Kerr, Miramichi, &c. &c.; Peter Stubbs, Jr. St, Stephen; © i 
St. Andrews 


_ Sormuda: A- 

Vest Indice and South Americ. —Robert 8. Musson, Ham! -ag Sr Got 9 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; A. Andersen, Bassin, Se. ¢ eens | eee P 
West Eni. St. Croix; Joo. Athill, vp. x., Antigua; Ne M papete © ; Wm. M 
Aus. F Deane. Gres i Key. Turks Island , Charles Cross t re ry ( 
ray. Montego Bay. Jar 1: Don Juan J Ror ro, Mat ag * = Ww t 

: IR n, La ¢ yra Phos. Geo. I » Buer Tar a i 
n video; 7 is F St. 1 s; W. J 

> ownee 

Pp. ih ’ . ’ 
M uibo 
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